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THE PLOT AGAINST THE OZAR. 


the is probable that very few persons doubted the reality 

of the reported a against the Czar’s life, the 
curiously and unintelligibly imprudent reticence of the 
Russian authorities making the fact at once certain. The 
accounts of the details, moreover, though, as is natural, 
differing in some minute particulars, are sufficiently in agree- 
ment; nor is there anything surprising about the matter, 
except that the conspirators should have courted detection 
by selecting an occasion upon which even a less vigilant 
police than that of St. Petersburg was sure to be on the 
alert, Asa matter of fact, however, the discussion of these 
points is very unimportant. Nor is it even necessary to go 
through at great length the various hypotheses which have 
been started as to the authors of the design—Nihilists, Pan- 
slavists, or official instruments. There is little or no reason 
to doubt that the Nihilists, after a season of quiet brought 
about by the severe punishment of their last great crime, 
have again resolved to bestir themselves; and, if this is 
the case, a single failure is not likely to daunt them. 
But it so happens that what is really important is not 
the motives of the perpetrators, but the effect on the pro- 
posed victim, and this, as it happens, also is almost in- 

dent of those motives. In the most improbable case 
of all—that the affair was a deliberate trick to supply the 
Government with an excuse for action—the worst might be 
feared with some certainty; but the same consequences 
might follow either on a Nihilist attempt of the usual kind 
or on a Panslavist outrage intended either to punish the 
Ozar for his inaction in Bulgaria or to stir him up to 
action. Every one must be glad that the attempt, suppos- 
ing it to be genuine, failed; and the gladness of interest 
must coincide with that of justice. For, whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the present Czar, no greater misfortune 
could possibly happen to Europe than the falling of the 
Russian autocracy into the hands of a mere youth, whose 
tendency to dangerous enterprises abroad would be probably 
much greater than his father’s. The present Czar has not 
hitherto been a breaker of the peace, and, even if the 
villany of his enemies were less, he would be entitled to 
the benefit of his abstinence. As it is, he is also entitled to 
all the sympathy possible from those who remember his own 
conduct in reference to the scarcely less villanous outrage 
on Prince ALexanper of Bulgaria. 

It is in the highest degree uncertain what effect may be 
produced on him by this renewal (supposing it to be a 
renewal) of the terrors which surrounded the first years of 
his reign, and from which he has but lately recovered. It 
is believed that the timidity that distinguishes him is rather 
moral than physical, and that his nerves, though not 
heroically strung, are sufficient for the battle-field, where 
indeed sovereigns need rarely run into real danger. On the 
other hand, the entering upon war at the present time in- 
volves, much more than at any former period, a certain 
amount of exactly the same vague alarm which is the most 
remarkable feature in the influence exercised by secret plots. 
Formerly, for an Emperor of Russia war was a very simple 
thing. He might have to fight a campaign or two, he might 
win or lose a province or two, but he could practically 
leave off fighting when he liked. It is not so certain what 
would be the result of an unfortunate war now. The penal- 
ties on the vanquished are far greater than they once were ; 
and it can never be certain that internal disturbance of the 
most dangerous kind might not follow disaster, while the 


_ personal risks to the sovereign in such a case, not from the 
enemy, but from the assassin, are greater than ever. There 
are, therefore, considerable deterrents of the kind to which 
the Czar is most sensitive from a policy of “ boxing it about” 
in hopes to quench discontent. Nor was the success of that 
policy when it was tried by his father ten years ago in refer- 
ence to Turkey so decided that the son should adopt it 
without hesitation in reference to Bulgaria. The Nihilists 
proper care nothing for the extension of Russian territory, 
and as for the extremer Panslavists, they are ill dogs to flesh, 
while the slightest check would exasperate them more than 
ever (if it be true that they are now exasperated) against 
the Emperor. 

At the same time, it is impossible to neglect the fact of 
the occurrence of the attempt, or design, or whatever it is 
to be called, immediately after the failure of the last Russian 
conspiracy in Bulgaria. Russia has rarely accepted checks 
with patience, and it is believed on good grounds that 
strenuous attempts are being made to stir up something like 
the same feeling which was produced ten years by the 
deaths of some Russian filibusters in Servia. The impudent 
promotion of the rascal Benpererr (which is very much, 
if true, as though the United States should have promoted 
any one of the Fenian raiders into Canada who happened to 
hold a commission in the American army) shows the temper 
of Russian officialism clearly enough ; and the Czar is very 
likely to be provoked to shed other tears besides those per- 
haps falsely attributed to him the other day over the firm and 
statesmanlike conduct of the Regents. We have, indeed, on 
more than one occasion pointed out that nothing would have 
been gained by a policy of temporizing, but the opposite policy 
naturally gives pretext to Russia whenever she wants it. 
The silly talk in some Russian papers as to a single army 
corps being sufficient, not merely to occupy Bulgaria, but to 
clear the Austrians out of Bosnia and overawe Servia as 
well, is, of course, only significant of complete ignorance. 
But there is no doubt that, for the moment, the Czar 
could, if he chose, annihilate Bulgarian independence, and 
start a period of real atrocities at Sofia; though he would 
find it a far cry from Sofia to Mostar. This possibility the 
Regents are braving, and, as we hold, braving with as 
much discretion as valour by their firm action, not merely 
towards traitors with arms in their hands, but towards 

ns like that Bulgarian SunperLanp, M. KaRravELorr. 
or have they done unwisely if, as is reported, they have 
declared that the recent events make negotiations with the 
Zankoffists impossible—a declaration a’ ntly antici- 
ted by a characteristically impudent. letter from M. 
ANKOFF himself. Peace and quietness are excellent things, 
but to let traitors into the garrison for the sake of peace 
and quietness, or to pursue a wavering policy in regard 
to those already in, is the very surest method of securing 
neither quietness nor 

As for the probability of an actual attempt on Bulgaria, 
that, as before, depends, even more than it depends on the 
fancies or terrors of the Ozar, on the firmness and daring 
of Austrian statesmen. Prince Bismarck has got his Army 
Bill safe, and is therefore, of course, all for the maintenance 
of a decent tranquillity in which the Pomeranian grenadier 
shall not be risked, but in which there shall be plenty of 
Pomeranian grenadiers at hand when wanted. He will 
pretty certainly not allow Russia to drive Austria to the 
wall, but he will as certainly neither egg Austria on to fight 
nor support her in a half-hearted policy. The salvation of 


the Empire-Kingdom is, therefore, in the hands of its own 
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authorities, and the salvation of Bulgaria is involved in it, 
at any rate fora time. Wesay for a time because it must be 
evident to any one who understands the bearing of geography 
and history on politics that the extension of Russia into the 
Balkan peninsula must lead sooner or later to an internecine 
war between German and Slav. But it depends a little on 
Prince Bismarck, and a great deal on Count Katnoxy and 
Count KaLnoky’s master, whether this war shall come now, 


“when all the odds are against Russia, or later, when the 


odds, except for the unwieldiness of her Empire, will have 
veered to her side. It is not probable that a people who 
have, against expectation and in so short a time, shown so 
much individuality and self-dependence as the Bulgarians 
will be ultimately absorbed in the congeries of colourless 
tribes which is called Russia. But they may have to go 
through a serious period of trial if Austria fails to recognize 
their true value as a bulwark of her present Empire, and 
still more of that which should be her future Empire. If 
the late happily-averted attack determines the Czar to 
violence, Austria has but a short time to make up her mind 
how to behave in the most momentous crisis of her recent 
history. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


Ts Liberation Society lately held a meeting in support 
of the agitation for the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales. The promoters and speakers cannot fairly be 
blamed for the absence of any novel argument for sepa- 
rate or provincial legislation. Mr. Ricuarp boasted with 
truth that nearly all the vernacular newspapers are on 
the side of the Dissenters. Some translated extracts from 


the Welsh journals have lately shown that the Noncon-' 


formist preachers by whom they are conducted are not 
disposed to confine their hostility to the Church Establish- 
ment. The QueEN is not less violently attacked than the 
bishops and the clergy; and some of the papers advocate 
— or total abolition of the right of property. One at 
east of the ministers who took part in the proceedings inad- 
vertently blurted out expressions of sympathy with revolu- 
tionary defiance of the law. Wales only wanted, he said, a 
few men of the Ditton type among its representatives. If 
the lay and clerical agitators could persuade their country- 
men to resort to violence against the Church, leaders of the 
Ditton type would find abundant occupation for their en- 
ergies in dispossessing the owners both of land and of other 
kinds of property. Mr. Ricuarp has probably good reason 
for his belief that the tithe agitation had helped the cause 
of Disestablishment in Wales. As he said, “ Many of the 
“farmers had probably joined their fellow-countrymen in 
“ their efforts to this end.” It is, indéed, certain, that if the 
Church were disestablished, the tenant-farmers would have 
neither a legal nor a moral right to any larger share of the 
plunder than that which might accrue to their neighbours who 
are engaged in other occupations ; but in a general scramble 
there is always a chance of gain. An occupier who has 
been allowed in his contract a full equivalent for the tithe 
rent-charge hopes to retain the amount when he has got rid 
of the tithe-owner whom he has undertaken to satisfy. If 
he succeeds, the landlord will soon find that his turn has 
come for exposure to lawless spoliation. The anarchical 
doctrines of the political preachers indicate the probable 
results of repealing the union of Wales with England. 


Some of the Welsh members who have pledged them- 
selves to Disestablishment are undoubtedly sincere. Mr. 
OsporngE Moraan has always been consistent in his enmity 
to the Church, and he naturally thinks that, “ although 
“ they had done something in that sacred cause, they have 
“ much yet to do.” He has also reason for his opinion that 
the Liberationists must convince those who differ from 
them as well as those who are already persuaded. The only 
argument for Disestablishment which was used at the meet- 
ing consisted of repeated assertions that the majority of the 

ple in Wales was hostile to the Church. If Mr. Osporne 

ORGAN had any more plausible reason to urge, he seems to 
have reserved it for some other pe a He admitted 
that English public opinion on this subject “ required a 
“ great deal of education.” . If on this occasion he offered 
apy contribution to the task, the reporters have done him 
injustice. Another Welsh member, Mr. AntHuR WILLIAMS, 
“ had not read Lord SeLzorne’s book, and did not mean to.” 
He was, nevertheless, “ surprised that Lord Se.porne 
* should have devoted his declining years to endeavouring 
“ to support an effete institution by arguments unwortby of 


“ a man in his high position.” If Mr. Wit.tams should so 
far change his mind as to read Lord SetBorye’s book, his 
surprise will perhaps be abated. Mr. ILLincworts, though 
he is as anxious to destroy the Church in Wales as in 
England, seems to have been more immediately occupied 
with the shortcomings of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the merits 
of Mr. GuapstonE than with the professed object of the 
meeting. He thought that “the Irish question was more 
“ urgent than the Welsh. They might, he was sure, acquit 
“ Mr. Guapstove of lukewarmness on the Welsh question.” 
It is worth observing that, although Mr. Giapstone has 
never publicly announced his conversion to the cause of 
Disestablishment, his partisans take it for granted that he 
will betray the institution of which he was once regarded 
as a principal supporter. There can be little doubt that 
their confidence is well founded, and that Mr. GuiapsTonE is 
prepared to add another act of destruction to the disasters 
which he has already inflicted on his country. A year and 
a half ago he professed to believe that the overthrow of the 
Church Establishment was relegated to the dim and dis- 
tant future. If Mr. Ittincworra is well informed, Mr. 
GLapsToNE is now prepared to join in the attack on the 
Church in Wales, with full knowledge that the whole fabric 
of the Establishment must share the fate of one of its 
component parts. 

Other members of Parliament who were present at the 
Conference had some difficulty in restraining the unseason- 
able candour of their zealous allies. The Nonconformist mi- 
nisters, if not more earnest than their representatives, were 
more outspoken. Men of the world, even if they are Radical 
members, understand better than sectarian demagogues that 
there is a time to bully and a time to cajole. The cause of 
Welsh Disestablishment will not be advanced by exhorta- 
tions to “follow the lines which the Irish members have 
“ adopted in fighting for their country.” As Mr. C. H. 
James warned the clerical orators, it was not judicious to 
irritate persons whom they wished to make their friends. 
One preacher, indeed, already so far desponded as to declare 
that “ Welshmen needed to carry out the agitation in 
“ Wales, for English people would not listen to them.” 
Englishmen perhaps observe the close resemblance of some 
Welsh ministers to the priests who guide and organize Irish 
disaffection. There is, indeed, one material difference. The 
Roman Catholic priests join an agitation, which they would 
otherwise condemn, for the sake of securing their own 
authority by deference to popular passion. The Welsh pro- 
moters of Disestablishment are almost the sole authors of 
the movement. Large numbers of lay Dissenters are friends 
to the Church, and probably few of them would take part 
in the agitation but for the hope of obtaining a share in the 
spoil. It may be thought strange that in a meeting of 
Welsh Radicals the subject of Welsh secession from the 
United Kingdom was not even mentioned. Mr. Guapstonr’s 
overtures to Welsh malcontents seem to have excited little 
enthusiasm, or perhaps the class which he addressed had 
no existence except in his own imagination. Wales, though 
it is still the most backward part of Great Britain, has 
derived from its long connexion with England all the eivili- 
zation which it and the only chance of future 
progress consists in the maintenance of the Union. Up to 
the present time the institutions of Wales and of England 
are in all respects identical, and any measure which might 
affect the Principality would constitute a precedent for 
similar legislation in the rest of the country. 


At the election of 1885 Disestablishment was, for the 
first. time, imposed as a test on all Welsh Liberal members. 
Some of them were, according to local belief, unwilling to 
renounce the convictions of a lifetime in deference to agi- 
tators who may perhaps not always have commanded their 
respect. It must be assumed that, on mature reflection, 
they found that their present opinions corresponded with 
their personal and political interests; and consequently 
they are now opposed to the Church. It is not surprising 
that they occasionally display a want of familiarity with 
the commonplaces by which their cause is defended. Sir 
Hussey Vivian, who presided at the evening meeting of 
the Conference, may perhaps have always been to 


‘Church Establishments; but until lately he has not taken 


an active part in the Nonconformist agitation. He must 
have surprised the audience by an historical excursion into 
the relations between the primitive Roman-British Church 
and the communion of Sr. Aveustine. Wales is now to 
be deprived of the services of the ican cl because, 
as Sir Hussry Vivian’s researches have taught him, “the 
“ancient walls of London resounded with true and pure 
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“* Christianity hundreds of years before the pagan Saxon 
“ ever worshipped his idols within them.” His hearers must 
bear in maind with pride that the ancient British Church 
“came down direct from Apostolic times, but the same 
could not be said of the Church of England, which was 
“(a mixed body. . . . He had always felt that a matter of 
“ great pride to a Welshman was the fact that there had 
“ been no time in which the Welsh did not belong to a pure 
“Christian Church.” It would be interesting to learn 
whether any sect in Wales claims an Apostolical succession 
from the extinct British Church. WerstEy and WHITEFIELD, 
who were the spiritual progenitors of most of the existing de- 
nominations, derived their orders from those who converted 
Sir Hussey Vivtan’s “ pagan Saxons.” Sir Hussey VIVIAN 
is not merely scandalized by the comparatively modern date 
of the Church of England as founded by Avcustine. He is 
also “ bound to say, asa Churchman, that there was nothing 
“ which he admired in the form of the English Church go- 
“vernment.” An upstart religious community, which has 
not a single good point in its organization, may deem itself 
fortunate in retaining within its ranks so candid a member 
as Sir Hussey Vivian. 


_ Assailants of the Church in England or in Wales take 
care not to disclose their intentions as to the intended mode 
of dealing with the endowments. The revived energy of 
the Church has been at least as conspicuous in Wales as in 
any other part of the kingdom, and vast contributions 
which have been made within a comparatively short time are 
threatened with confiscation. No one questions the security 
of the large possessions which the Dissenting communities 
have derived from the liberality of their members; but the 
Liberationists would probably make no distinction between 
the old endowments and the contributions of the present 
and the last generation. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
lately stated that, for ecclesiastical purposes, exclusive of 
elementary education, Churchmen have in twenty-five years 
subscribed more than eighty millions sterling. A large part 
of this amount has been applied to the erection or restora- 
tion of churches, parsonage-houses, and other parochial or 
diocesan buildings. The extreme section of the agitators 
proposes to deprive the Church of the whole of this vast 
mass of property. More insidious enemies sometimes affect 
indifference to the method and extent of disendowment, if 
only they can deprive the Church of its social pre-eminence 
and of its legal character. They would leave new churches 
in the possession of the body by which they were founded ; 
but, when a new building has been erected on a site pre- 
viously belonging to the Church, they contend that it must 

with the soil. The exception would, as they well 
now, apply to nineteen-twentieths of all restored churches, 
and consequently the fabrics would be appropriated by the 

State to purposes which would probably be repugnant to 
the feelings of the donors. 

The dull malignity of the jest which supplies the Libera- 
tion Society with its name has perhaps by this time palled 
on the palate of its authors. The bitter enemies of the 
Church no longer affect to confer a benefit on their victims 
by releasing them from the so-called tyranny of the State. 
It is not known that the Liberaticaists ever deceived a 
single Churchman, and their offer of benevolent aid was 
received, as it was intended, in the character of an insult. 
If the pretence of liberation is abandoned, no alternative 
benefit would be conferred either on the Church or on the 
general community. e legislation for Wales would 
not satisfy the our of the local demugogues, They 
have already listened to the counsels of one of the most 
mischievous Irish agitators, and success in destroying the 
Church would encourage their meditated attack on the land- 
owners. Some members of the class will perhaps regret 
when it is too late that they have pandered to lawless 
infidelity, even when it wss combined with sectarian ani- 
mosity. Their Dissenting allies even now invoke the pre- 
cedent of the Irish Plan of Campaign, which is directed not 
against incumbents, but = landlords. It is not a 
little remarkable that the Welsh opponents of the Church 
have in many places signalized themselves by a refusal to 
take any part in the celebration of the Jubilee. It would 
be interesting to learn whether Mr. Guapstone sympathizes 
- - the latest expression of the feelings of “gallant little 
“ ales.” 


THE TIMES'S MYSTERY. 


T has often been our duty and delight to dilate on the 
very funny leading articles which occasionally appear in 
the Times. These essays are like comets, whose laws are 
at present imperfectly known. They dart across the sky of 
journalism at shorter or longer intervals, rejoicing the hearts 
of all, but perplexing the minds of press-men. Are they the 
work of a human intelligence? Do they show traces of 
design? or, Are they the result of a fortuitous combination 
of atoms in the shape of type? The statistics of these 
articles earnestly call for the attention of Science. Is there 
a certain number of them every year? Is their appearance 
regulated by fixed laws, and can it be predicted by Science ? 
These problems must be settled before we even dream of 
attempting to account for the performances, This is a 
scientific view of the case. But the popular imagination, 
ever headlong in its curiosity, ever apt to satisfy itself with 
a myth by way of explanation of phenomena, has a fable 
which attempts to account for the light leaders in the 
Times. The following Marchen was taken down from oral 
recitation—from the lips, indeed, of a British Bagman travel- 
ling in a German tramcar. “ I like the leaders in the Times 
“ best,” said the Bagman ; then, solemnly, he added, “ They 
“ say that they have men locked up in different rooms, all 
“ writing the same article. None of them see what the 
“ others have written, and then a sentence is taken out of 
“ each, and they are all joined together and printed. That's 
“ how it is done.” 


This, no doubt, is an explanation ; but it is accompanied 
with details which are manifestly the work of the irrespon- 
sible popular fancy. The causes described in the fable 
would account for the phenomena—for the occasional light 
leaders in the Zimes; but then—are the causes vere 
cause? Take, for example, the article on Parish Registers 
and Proper Names in the Times of March 10. Undeniably 
it might have been written on the Bagman’s principles ; but 
was it so written? and if so, why? and if not, in the name 
of Mystery, how? “ Let any one imagine for the moment 
“the discovery of some such documents in papyrus or clay, 
“in Egypt or Assyria, and ”—and what? who could have 
guessed }—“ he will realize that we have buried cities and 
“ villages at our own doors.” Why should not registers in 
papyrus or clay be found in Egypt and Assyria? They 
are being found “ all the time.” And whether they are or 
whether they are not found, what has this to do with 
making us realize that we have “ buried cities and villages 
“at our own doors”? Must Parish Registers be found in 
“ Memphis, or Babylon, or either Thebes” before we can 
* realize” that the dead past is dead and buried, and 
that the present squatters are not the first inhabitants of 
St. Botolph’s or of Bloomsbury? “It is true,” runs on, 
perhaps on the Bagman’s theory, the next man, “that 
“archaic and prehistoric discoveries have their proportion 
“of barren and disappointing matter.” But the parish 
registers of St. Botolph’s are not archaic or prehistoric, any 
more than Egyptian registers would be prehistoric. “A 
“ humble parish register cannot be expected to vie with the 
“*finds’ in a royal tomb, or an imperial treasury.” Why, 
who on earth thought it could? You might as well say 
“a crossing sweeper cannot be expected to vie with the 
“Grand Lama of Thibet.” Who ever expected to find 
gilt-faced mummies, and scarabs, and gold necklets, and the 
wealth of Mycenz, in a parish register? This superfluous- 
ness of self-evident assurance, about nothing in particular, 
is one of the “ notes” of the mysterious and meteoric “ light 
“ leaders” in the Times. 

“Take any list,” goes on this extraordinary document, 
in which it becomes more and more difficult to detect 
the workings of conscious intelligence—“ take any list of 
“ modern authors, publishers, merchants, clergymen, nobles, 
“and gentry—sometimes presenting to us names as unique 
“as their mental individualities—and their ancestors, pos- 
“ sibly, are in these registers.” Well, — they are, 
what of it? And suppose they are not, who cares? The 
Times cares. This amazing force, of some unexplained sort, 
behind a pen almost weeps over the names, as the walrus 
and the carpenter wept over “such quantities of sand.” 
Mentem mortalia tangunt — the inspiring power of the 
article is touched ; but we cannot therefore draw the con- 
clusion that the power is a Mind. “ We find here all whom 
* we love, all whom we admire, all whom we cannot help 
“ bearing in mind whether we love them or not.” All in 
the first two parts of St. Botolph’s Registers? Is Mr. 
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CHAMBERLAIN there? and Miss Dororay Dene, and Mr. 
W. G. Grace, and Mr. Wuistter? These are examples of 
people whom perhaps the Zimes loves, or admires, or can’t 


p bearing in mind, whether it admires them or not. Are | good 


all their names in St. Botolph’s Register? Even if they 
are, the Z'imes must not be in such a hurry s'attendrir, 


- Perhaps they are not the right names. At Launceston, ip 
Tasmania, 


ia, there is this epitaph :— 
"Beneath this rustic pile of stones 
Lie the remains of Marv Jones. 
Her name was Lloyd ; it was not Jones; 
But Jones was put to rhyme with stones. 


Per as in the touching case of Mary Luoyp, the names 


that the Zimes loves or admires were assumed names, like 


Our, for example, or Junius. Then comes a reflection so 


deep that we cannot fathom it. The moralist is. still on the 
names :— 

English surnames have been the same substantially now for at least 

three centuries, with importations more considerable for their special 
character than for their number. It is evident, on the face of these simple 
and —_ records, that there is a certain type of humanity, very 
bot still latinct ia. it» very 
Kinds of tyranny, very welcome tb those who are fighting the same fight, 
under easier more hopeful circumstances. 
Why should either of those sentences follow the other? 
Suppose English surnames have been much the same for 
three hundred years, what of it? Who denied it? Who 
did not know it? How does the record of the fact prove 
all sorts of things about “a certain type of humanity”? 
If there was a man named GuapstTonE three hundred years 
“6 as there probably was, what does that prove, and 
what is meant by “a type of humanity, universal in its 
“ sympathies, but still distinct in its personal bearings”? 
How can a wilderness of surnames prove that a type was 
universal in its sympathies? No English or other prevalent 
type was ever, or ever will be, universal in its sympathies. 
No mortal could ever help being “ personal in his bearings,” 
if that means being himself. But we know not what it 
means ; we cannot take its bearings. 

To writing of this type a puzzled reader feels inclined, if 
he has seen Ruddigore, to exclaim “ Basingstoke,” adding 


“ then make it so.” Nor is one a bit comforted at learning 
that people keep on sory to London from the country. 
This is called a “ process of accretion,” it has “ been going 


“on till now, indeed at an accelerated pace, for”—here is 
novel information—“ for there are large and populous 
“ suburbs, which but the other day were green fields or 
“ market gardens. But in the lists before us we see that 
“such has always been the character of the great metro- 
“polis. ....” “Such” does not mean, as might be sup- 
posed, that the great metropolis has always been green 
fields or market gardens. It means, probably, that London 
has always attracted people from the country. But, again, 
who denied it? ‘Does it need a parish register to rise from 
St. a to prove that London is a big growing 
town 
“Now for the Christian names!” People had not two 
istian names, but, “on the other hand,” they went 
as they pleased in spelling the names they had. “Try how 
“ much you can shorten a name. It is here.” Is Io here, 
or Io D’o, probably as short a Christian and surname as 
can be found? Then the Times bewails the disuse of 
(Hitary is not unknown), Damon, 
Beyepict, ApRIAN (common enough), Joan, Dronice (she 
never would be missed), Marcrrie and Avis, and other 
female names not unfamiliar. 
“Tt is some gain to be able to plant ourselves by 
“a leaf,” says the Times, “in the heart of the sixteenth or 
“seventeenth centuries.” If turning a leaf could plant us 
there, we should find ourselves among writing more saga- 
cious and consecutive than the singular essay which we 
have attempted to criticize. What conjecture as to the 
motives and meaning of such productions can be accepted 
by a mind which regards jo ism as a form of literature ? 


EGYPT. 


A RATHER uneasy feeling in regard to the English 
occupation of Egypt seems to have been created by the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer’s remarks on the subject of 
Egyptian finances at the end of last week, especially coming 
as they did almost simultaneously with the reports of 
M. pe Lesseps’s conversations and negotiations at Berlin. 
In neither case does the disquiet seem to be very well 


founded. As for M. pe Lessers, it would be 
improper as well as falso to accuse him of being a charlatan. 
But there is no doubt that he has in his character a 
deal of what, in order to be polite (for there is 
great politeness as well as blessedness in long words), 
we may as well call polypragmatic theatricality, or, if 
anybody insists on “ Saxon,” of busybodyish showing-off. 
This characteristic is not uncommon in men of genius, 
decidedly common in men of genius of one or a few 
ideas, and commonest of all in one-ideaed Frenchmen 
of genius. Now M. ve Lesseps is a man of genius, and 
he is not in general an Anglophobe. But he would be 
more or less than human if he were not very anxious to get 
England out of t. Indeed, it shows no little good- 
fellowship in him that he has forgiven, as much as he has 
forgiven, the way in which Lord WoLsELEY got the better 
of him by play as well as by trumps nearly five years ago. 
Get England out of Egypt; get back a nice, free-handed, 
concession-making Khedive like Ismait, who will welcome 
foreigners of genius, and not bother about fellahs and re- 
form; restore M. Ferpinanp DE Lzsseps to complete, instead 
of partial, control of the Canal, and all must necessarily 
be well. It is, we say, impossible that such should not be 
M. ve Lesseps’s opinion, and the fact that it is makes no 
difference whatever in the situation. Least of all, we may 
be quite sure, does it make any difference to the situation in 
the eyes of Prince Bismarck. He, at least, is not a person 
who has not “ got his eye on the object.” 

In the same way it is possible to attach too much import- 
ance to Mr. Goscnen’s utterances, though no doubt these 
are of much more significance. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Goscuen was not making a statement of the 
Egyptian policy of the Government. He was simply 
making in his official capacity certain explanations and 
remarks in more or less direct reply to other remarks and 
observations which had been made in the course of a given 
debate. And it might be argued, not without plausibility, 
that the extreme plainness and minuteness with which he 
indicated the inconveniences to English interests and pro- 
ceedings which would arise from the coming into operation 
of the International Commission in case of tian in- 
ability to make accounts tally was a very distinct, if not 
very direct, invitation to Parliament to consider whether 
that Commission ought ever to be allowed to meet. But, it 
is said, he declared definitely that the Government was not 
prepared to subvention Egypt. No doubt he did; and it 
would also, no doubt, have been much more satisfactory 
if he had declared roundly, on the other hand, that the 
Government would do anything rather than allow the 
International Commission to meet. But this is the kind of 
heroic virtue which, it seems, one must not expect from 
Governments nowadays. And it may very fairly be ad- 
mitted that on such an occasion it hardly lay in the mouth 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is supposed to be a 
dragon guarding the public purse, to go out of his way in 
order to invite the Egyptian Government to dip its hand 
into that purse. Moreover, the di ul imputations 
which the baser sort of Irish and Radical member is fond of 
making against Mr. GoscHEN in regard to Egyptian affairs 
might naturally make him even shyer of appearing to advo- 
cate the putting of ian burdens on the shoulders of 
the British taxpayer. All which things considered, there 
is no reason for any i despondency either in re- 
gard to this point or in regard to the negotiations reported 
from time to time with France and Turkey. Those who do 
not disdain proverbial philosophy may be reminded of a 
certain as to the ways of killing a cat, which is 
— more applicable to the methods and necessities of 

liamentary government than to anything else whatever. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S late address to the Radical 
Union Executive at Birmingham may probably have 
dissolved the Round Table Conference. Sir W. Harcourt, 
indeed, had previously stated that the points of agreement 
were many, and that the remaining differences were com- 
paratively unimportant; but Mr. CHamperiain’s seven 
objections to the Bills of last year can scarcely be removed 
in any amended version. Mr. Giapstoye has tedly 
ledged himself to make no serious concession, al even if 
e were inclined to a compromise, he has a colleague or ally 
to consult. It is probable that Mr, Parngit would be con- 
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tent for the present with a large instalment of his full 
demand ; but he will never consent to except Ulster from 
the jurisdiction of an Irish Parliament. If the question 
was discussed at the Round Table, it must have formed an 
exception to the trivial nature of the issues which, according 
to Sir W. Harcourt, still divided the members of the Con- 
ference. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN complained at Birmingham 
that the Gladstonian Liberals had been actively pugnacious, 
while the Unionists were temporarily restrained by the con- 
tinuance of the negotiations. Perhaps Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was not seriously disappointed by the failure of the diplo- 
matic experiment. His own share in the ings, though 
it has been deliberate and perhaps consistent, has not been 
always —* understand. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s overtures 
to the G nian Liberals suggested to Sir W. Harcourt 
the possibility of'a treaty of reunion. Discussion of a pos- 
sible compromise involves the admission that the respective 
contentions of two negotiating parties are not intrinsically 
irreconcilable. Mr. GLapstone and his lieutenant probably 
thought that Mr. Cuampertain wished for an excuse to 
rejoin the majority of the Radicals, and they were prepared 
to build him a bridge, not of gold, but of ambiguous phrases. 
The incidental conversion of Sir GzorcE TREVELYAN, if in- 
deed it has taken place, will be a com ion for the failure 
of the experiment as it was tried on Mr. CrAMBERLAIN. 

As long as Mr. GiapsTonE remains in public life, no com- 
petitor for the lead of the Radical party can prefer a rival 
claim. A candidature for the succession, when it becomes 
vacant, may be prosecuted under more hopeful conditions. 
As the Caucuses and their representatives became supporters 
of Home Rule exclusively in deference to Mr. Giapstone, 
their convictions may ibly not survive his political 
demise. Sheep finding F ansonar without a shepherd may 

haps welcome a well-known —_ who will take them 
into new pastures. When Mr. CaaMBERLAIN three months 
ago the Gladstonian Liberals to act with him in 
matters on which they were agreed, he assumed that the 
vexed question of Home Rule might be postponed. Mr. 
GapstTonE is not disposed to concur in any arrangement of 
the kind. When his support to any subversive agitation is 
requested, he always replies that Ireland stands in the wa 
of any measure which might be demanded by England, 
Scotland, and Wales. No opportunity has offered itself to 
Mr. CuamBer.ain of taking of any movement which 
might accustom Mr. Grapstone’s Radicals to rely on his 
aid. In default of co-operation, he takes occasion from time 
to time to remind the Gladstonians that his services are at 
their disposal for any purpose unconnected with the Home 
Rule controversy. It seems that a large gathering of his 
adherents is to be held at Birmingham at Whitsuntide, for 
the purpose of displaying the strength of the Unionist 
Radicals. It would be rash to question Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s 
knowledge of the state of parties at Birmingham ; but to 
strangers, who have no special information on the subject, 
it seems doubtful whether a sufficiently imposing assemblage 
of Unionists can be collected. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, while he 
confidently asserts that the Birmingham Caucus is Unionist, 
confesses that no other body of the kind shares his opinions. 
Perhaps Mr. ScunapHorst may, in memory of old associa- 
tion, consent to a local and temporary neutrality ; but, if the 
forces of the two Radical sections were compared, it is not 
certain that even at Birmingham the Unionists would 


After recording the collapse of the Conference, and the 
consequent necessity of continuing the contest against Home 
Rule, Mr. CuamBerLain announced a vital change in the 
policy of the Radical Unionists at future elections, It 
may be hoped that the opportunity for trying his new 

m will not soon arise; and perhaps, before the next 
issolution, some change of circumstance may compel Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to reconsider his proposals. It is too true 
that, as he asserts, party feeling is the strongest public senti- 
ment which exists. Unlike the old Romans, as celebrated 
by the Latin minstrel, in Macaunay’s Lays of Rome, “ Then 
“all were for a party, and none were for the State”; but 
Mr. CuamBerLain, whatever he may think of the result of 
factious agitation, now mentions it for a strictly practical 
purpose. It was, he says, found at the last general election 
that it was impossible to persuade Tories to vote for Radical 
Unionists, or icals for Tories. He apparently under- 
rates the amount of support which was given by Con- 
servative electors to Liberal supporters of the Union ; but 
in many instances, and perhaps in the majority of cases, he 
is undoubtedly in the right. His inference that the Union- 
ists are inadequately represented in the present House of 


Commons is conjectural, and perhaps it may be erroneous ; 
but it is-certain that an intermediate party is at a great 
disadvantage in popular elections. The average voter under- 
stands blue and knows yellow, but he sus a combina- 
tion of the two familiar and antagonistic colours. . 

The remedy which Mr. CuamBertain, es is more 

than questionable. Pro virtually renounces all claim on the 

of members of his party to Conservative su The 
Unionist Radicals throughout the country oo the care- 
fully organized, and whenever it may seem expedient a 
ao It is assumed that both the Gladstonian 

icals and the Conservatives will also try their strength ; 
and accordingly a series of triangular contests is to take 
place. The consequences will vary according to the cireum- 
stances of each separate contest ; but it w be if 
the general result were favourable to the cause of the 
Unionist Liberals. As they are to withdraw their support 
from both the other candidates, they can, of course, expect 
no aid from Conservative votes. In some places Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s i and elsewhere the Conservatives, 
will profit by the independent action of the Unionist 
Liberals. The principal sufferers by the proposed proce- 
dure will be the followers of its author. There are not 
many constituencies in the kingdom where the middle 
party will command a majority. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN appa- 
rently takes an opposite view, for he assumes that the 
Radical Unionists elected on the new plan will constitute a 
separate party in the House. He would follow the example 
which, he thinks, is set by every other constitutional country. 
In France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and to a certain extent in 
the United States, he observes that many separate groups have 
been formed to support their particular opinions. Almost 
all political observers have attributed to the system of groups 
the comparative failure of many constitutional experiments. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is scarcely accurate in his statement that 
such divisions exist in the American Congress and Senate. 
In France combinations of groups have produced con- 
stant Ministerial changes. The German Particularists and 
Liberationists and ists and Clericals have sometimes 
achieved the negative success of thwarting the Government, 
and more often they have rendered the Legislature power- 
less when it was opposed to the Minister. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
seems to have forgotten that immediately before his expres- 
sion of preference for Parliamentary grouping he had 
correctly stated that party feeling was in England stronger 
than any other public sentiment. Party feeling is entirely 
confined to two great parties. It was the subject of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s complaint that it was difficult 
voters that the party which had hitherto been hostile could 
in any case be entitled to support. The question of the 
expediency of division into groups is of secondary im- 
portance, because only a few members are likely to be 
returned by any isolated knot of politicians. The Peelites 
of thirty and forty years ago were, by reason of their 
ability, powerful in the House of Commons ; but their seats 
were always in jeopardy, and some of them were for long 
periods excluded from Parliament. 

The proposed organization of the Radical Unionists 
throughout the country will almost necessarily &xclude the 
Moderate Liberals. The Unionist Caucuses, like the Glad- 
stonian Clubs, will select candidates of extreme opinions, 
because they will themselves represent only the Radical 
section. As they are to dispense with the votes of the 
Conservatives, they will have no sufficient motive for 
allowing a wide range of opinion. Mr. CuamBer.ain has 
always disclaimed any intention of separating himself from 
Lord Hartineton; but his scheme of tri ar contests 
would necessarily split the party of Liberal Unionists into 
two. The truth is that Mr. Cuamper.arn, —_ he bas 
rendered valuable service to the cause of Irish Union, 
has undertaken an impossible task. He reserves to him- 
self the right, which he will exercise on occasion, of 
renewing ‘his former assaults on many of the institu- 
tions the country. He has never renounced either 
the monstrous doctrine of ransom or the application of 
the theory in the form of uated taxation. It is un- 
necessary to add that he is so violent an t of 
Church Establishments that one of his objections to Mr. 
Guapstone’s Irish policy is founded on the delay which it is 
supposed to cause in the spoliation of the Church. There 
is no contradiction between his revolutionary and his 
determination to prevent the disruption of kingdom ; 
but the Conservatives, who are by far the most important 
portion of the Unionists, have sometimes a difficulty in 
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cultivating sympathy with so extreme an advocate of 


‘change. It is necessary to make the best of an independent 


ally ; but a distinction is drawn between the followers of 


“Mr. and the supporters of Lord Hartryeron. 


It is fair to admit that they are both united in their 
purpose of preventing disruption. ’ 


MORE CHURCH REFORM. 


PaARES chiefly to the Priwe Minister, the Church 
Patronage Bill has been purged of its most objection- 
able features, and, whether it ever becomes law or not, has 
through Committee of the Upper House in a reason- 
able form—the powers of the Bishop being strengthened, a 
fair right of protest allowed to the parishioners, and the de- 
cision on that protest removed from an elective to a nomi- 
nated council, But the fanatics of ecclesiastical democracy are 
naturally not satisfied. Manchester is a very interesting 
place, and the fruitful mother of movements and unions, 
among others of the N.C.R.U., as it calls itself, or National 
Church Reform Union. We have before us a circular signed 
by Ranpoutpn E. Heavey and R. Newron, on behalf of the 
N.C.R.U., a body which seems to have imagined that the 
National Church is in want of tinkering, and that it cannot 
have too many tinkers. Of Messrs. E, 
y and R. Newton we know nothing, beyond their most 
respectable names; but on the back of the document there 
is another list of signataries, some of whose names have a 
rather larger connotation in our minds. Lord Esrineron, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Taomas Huaues, Professor SEELEY, 
and some others are “kenned folk.” And very ee 
it is to find Lord Esrineton, and Mr. Ausert Grey, an 
the rest addressing those “ Most Reverend Sirs,” the two 
Archbishops, who must be rather surprised to find them- 
selves addressed in such a manner and style, It seems 
that the signers desire to address the Most Reverend Sirs as 
“ English citizens, who are by virtue of their citizenship 
“ members of the National Church”—a most unexception- 
able form of self-description. They believe, do these good 
men, that “ it is possible to make the English Church truly 
“the Church of the English people,” though, as their own 
uanexceptionable definition has just shown, that, let who will 
say what he may, she is truly the Church of the English 
people, this seems to be an unnecessary process. The in- 
strument whereby it is to be effected is, however, as 
everybody who has seen Mr. AtperT Grey’s name on the 
back of the bill will recognize, and indeed anticipate, our 
old friend, the Parochial Council. And the Most Reverend 
Sirs are to have their “ hands strengthened,” not merely 
by Paroehial Councils, but by being told beforehand what 
Parochial Councils are to do. They are to do much more 
than that Council at the “ Blue Boar,” which Lord 
GRIMTHORPE not unwisely distrusts, was recently em- 
powered to do by the Most Reverend Sirs in their present 
weak and unfortified condition. They are to be coaxed 
to “ accept responsibilities ” by “a statutory concession of 
“ rights,” which, it seems, are to include a veto on appoint- 
ments by “some authority on which the parishioners are 
“ represented.” Also the said 8.A.0.W.T.P.A.R. is to 
be entrusted with the power of Church discipline, and of 
summarily (at least “far more summarily than now”) 
dealing with clergymen “whose characters preclude the 
“ possibility of their any longer exercising an influence 
“for good.” As a third demand, the endowments of 
ent’ are to be redistributed, though whether by the 
A.O.W.T.P.A.R. or not the document is not explicit. 
Now we have not much room for the National Church 
Reform Union. But we may as well point out that, if it 
could have hit upon one demand more pi rous than 
another, itis that “the parishioners should be repre- 
“ sented” on. the disciplinary Board which is to have the 
wer of practically depriving a clerk of his benefice. 
e demand for an initial veto, though, in our judgment, 


unwise enough, is, at any rate, not intrinsically contrary to 


rudimentary notions of justice. The demand for the other 
right simply amounts to a demand that the plaintiff shall 
take his, seat on the judicial Bench. Let us trust that this 

simple fact the judicial eyes of His Honour 
Judge Tuomas Huaues, Q.U.; and, if it did so, the laymen 


who are gathered round him (though not a few of them are | by 


justices of the peace, and very likely coram and custalorum 
and ratalorwm, and entitled to write themselves armigero) 
are more or less excusable. Unluckily it is a fact, and the 


‘National Reform Church Union cannot make it out any- 
thing else. The parishioners are, in fact, the only oot 
plaintiffs’ against any criminous or negligent clerk, and, 
putting highly abstract considerations apart, the only per- 
sons aggrieved by him. - And here are Lord Esrincton and 
Mr, Grey, and Judge Huenes and the rest, gravely sug- 
gesting that the aggrieved person shall be represented 
not in court, but on the court, not by counsel, but among 
the judges. Some say that the Most Reverend Sirs have 
just now an unbounded stomach for popularity ; but they 
can hardly stomach that. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 

O” national pride may from time to time be tempered 

by the proceedings of pérsons engaged in promoting 
revolutions or reforms in matters political, social, or re- 
ligious, but it has always something to fall back upon, and 
among the things that it generally has may surely be 
reckoned our national climate. In the extensiveness of its 
répertoire, the lightning quickness of its changes, and the 
endless novelty and ingenuity of its ways of making itself 
disagreeable, it is acknowledged to be without arival. A 
thousand meritorious achievements, every one of which was 
alone sufficient to maintain its ancient reputation for a con- 
siderable time, are within the memory of the youngest of 
us. Yet, perhaps, it is not too much to say that on what 
ought to have been Tuesday it fairly cut the record. 

The brilliancy (metaphorically speaking) of the perform- 
ance has not perhaps been fully appreciated. Englishmen 
generally, and Londoners in particular, have been educated 
up to the weather which it is their privilege to enjoy, and 
in order thoroughly to realize how much justification we 
have for a glow of thankful pride, we ought to imagine 
what would have been the admiration of an unprejudiced 
foreigner with a sympathetic mind making his first meteoro- 
logical observations on Monday and Tuestide—we must call 
it something—last. On Monday morning he would have 
made up his mind that no city had ever been so much 
maligned as this. ‘“ What!” he would have exclaimed, “is 
“ this the land of fogs and darkness, of which I have heard 
“so much? The orb of day is resplendent in the azure 
“ vault, whose surface is dappled only by a few fleecy 
“clouds, distinctly visible to the naked eye. The hoar- 
“ frost, which I noticed on the roofs opposite while I 
“ was shaving, has entirely disappeared, and spring has evi- 
“ dently set in without any symptoms of severity. The air is 
“ fresh, but not more than sufficiently so to invigorate the 
“ system. The birds—principally sparrows, I believe—carol 
“ blithely, and the horses in the hansom-cabs snuff the _pel- 
“lucid atmosphere as they move swiftly over the spotless 
‘* wooden pavement, the buckles on their harness flashing 
“in the morning sun. In the air all is brightness and 
“ cleanliness; and on the earth I can perceive without 
“ difficulty even distant objects, so far as the somewhat 
“ erratic street architecture of the metropolis permits me 
“to do so.” Thus that foreigner might have com- 
muned with himself in the gaiety of his heart, and he 
would have been justified. Twenty-four hours later 
how different was the scene! It was the middle of 
the night, and it was snowing furiously. What night it 
was the middle of, or what night it was, or what is the 
proper way of describing that particular period, it is for 
astronomers, mathematicians, and Mr. Lewis Carrout to 
say. It was a very common night to look at—just like any 
of the authorized and expected ones. There was no fog, 
although it was snowing; it was simply night. The 
almanacs—meaning Lertts’s and the like, not 
have seldom been more signally discredited. They pre- 
dicted the occurrence of Tuesday, the 15th day of March, 
and neither Tuesday nor any day put in an appearance. 
What looked like the fag-end ft 
dirty, snowy day, but still a day—began to happen when 
clocks declared it to be about half-past two in the 
afternoon, and in some neighbourhoods, such as that of 
Strand, a little earlier. But obviously there can be no 
afternoon unless there is a noon, and noon on the 15th of 
March there was none, unless it was “the ghosts’ high 
“noon” of Mr. Ricuarp Tempxe’s ballad. It is asserted 
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describing the period of darkness as Tuesday night rather 
than as Monday night, it has little practical importance. 
If it is true, it does not in the least diminish the credit due 
to the British climate for such an unparalleled tour de force, 
achieved, too, so far as is known, without any assistance 
from earthquakes. If it is not true, it is no more than 
might be expected from avowed orthrophetotaleporians if 
not exactly sycophantodiceans. 

It is hoped in legal circles that many interesting ques- 
tions will arise about whether there was a day between 
Monday and Wednesday, and, if not, whether Wednesday 
was Wednesday or Tuesday, and whether it was the 15th or 
16th of March, and the like. Bills falling due on Tuesday, 
the 15th, and “ time” for notices wherein the period of 
darkness was included, to say nothing of the Statute of 
Limitations, ought to afford numerous opportunities for 
investigating these subtleties, and may result in valuable 
judicial decisions as to what a day really is. The one thing 
which appears pretty clear is that, if a day should happen to 
be going on when these observations are published, that day 
will be a Saturday, and the 19th of March, whatever other 
days may have been, and whenever they may or may not 
have happened. The legend at the top of the page proves 
it conclusively. 


ANARCHY IN BAYSWATER. 


ie any quarter in London has a special reputation for 
respectability it is the region of which Westbourne 
Grove is the centre, and Mr. Wuire.ey the hero. Even 
the “sustaining power of nomenclature,” which enabled 
Frep Vincy to find Middlemarch gay in the company 
of Mr. Bampripce and Mr. Horrocx, would scarcely 
keep up the spirits of a seeker after amusement in the 
district sacred to the fame of the Universal Provider. 
Yet a fiercer and more lawless pleasure than even that of 
PeeBLEs is snatched in the neighbourhood of the Bayswater 
Road by the interesting class formerly known as “ light- 
“ fingered gentry.” The indignant husband who exposed 
the wrongs of his wife’s purse in Wednesday’s Times was 
able to quote also the instance of “ Mrs. Grant's handbag, 
“ which, after a struggle, was torn from her near Porchester 
“ Terrace.” It is interesting, and in a sense impressive, to 
observe, that the Home Secretary, undismayed by the 
misfortunes of Mrs. Grant and Mrs. RoBerts, preserves a 
more than official equanimity. Mr. Matraews, who, unlike 
Sr. Perer, is not himself a married man, thinks that the 
ratepayers of the capital would dislike to be burdened 
with the expense of protecting ladies who carry, not their 
lives, but their purses, in their hands. The practice is 
no doubt a foolish one, and if the example of Mrs. Rozerts 
leads to its abandonment, she will not have suffered in 
vain. But it is a sound, though a familiar, doctrine 
that the intervention of the law is not required by the 
perfectly wise and strong. They can take care of them- 
selves. When the Home Secretary has occasion to speak, 
in the same breath, of an astute pi et and a not 
over-cautious lady, it is undesirable that he should ap- 
pear to sympathize with the pickpocket rather than with 
the lady. It is to be feared that the Home Srcrerary’s 
rather imprudent wish to be smart at the expense of an in- 
convenient questioner will serve to encourage beginners in 
the art of living on nothing a year. It does not logically 
follow that because special safeguards ought not to be pro- 
vided for the careless, therefore it is right and proper to take 
& purse out of the owner’s hand. Thieves, however, are not 
in the habit of drawing nice distinctions, especially where 
portable property is concerned. If they are told by the 
Minister responsible for the prevention of crime in London 
that a particular sort of offence cannot be stopped, they 
will not be deterred by sportsmanlike prejudice from taking 
and acting on the hint. 

If Mr. Marruews means that there are not enough police 
in London, he is doubtless right. In fact, he is on 
repeating what Sir Cuartes Warren told, Mr. 
Committee. But then Mr. Marruews should do his best 
to carry out Sir CuarLes WaRREN’s recommendation that 
the force should be increased, instead of dwelling upon the 
facilities offered for crime. Mr. Russett Roserts tells a 
peratively demands the immediate notice 


water Road the man who robbed her, recognized him, 
and wanted to give him in The constable, how- 
ever, refused to take him, or apparently even to watch him, 


and he is still at liberty. If Mrs. Roperts can identify the 
constable as well as the thief, she should be given an oppor- 
tunity of doing so without delay. She may, of course, 
have been mistaken, and the man might have been able 
at the police-station to give a satisfactory account of him- 
self. But it is common knowledge that a warrant is not 
necessary for arrest in a case of felony; and, if a police- 
man will not act on the direct testimony of a victim, we 
should be glad to know how a culprit who has once escaped 
from the scene of action is ever to be apprehended at. all. 
It was an extraordinary piece of good fortune that Mrs. 
Roserts should have come across the thief again. If 
a pickpocket escapes in circumstances so favourable to 
him as these, we see no reason why he should not safely 
leave the Army and Navy Stores with “the jar of pre- 
“served caviare, and the collared brawn in his hat.” 
The coxstable may have reflected that, if he bade the 
man stand in the Queen’s name, and the man would not 
stand, he could only do what he actually did, and thank 
Gop that he was rid of a knave. But too much philosophy 
is not wanted in the force. If the vision of an action for 
false imprisonment, which is indeed bound to fail when a 
felony has actually been committed, and reasonable ground 
for suspicion exists, deterred this too obscure officer of the 
law from doing his duty, he should be removed to another 
and more appropriate sphere of uselessness. Since there 
seems to be no more hope of combating so purely an 
artificial product as a London fog than of eradicating evil 
from the world, the need of battling with footpads in our 
streets becomes t. The brilliant suggestion of an 
Irish member that bean should be a compass on every pillar 
letter-box, so that when it is too dark to find our way we 
may at least have the pleasure of deciphering the characters 
on a small dial, thoug ed by Mr. Rarkes as interest- 
ing and ingenious, seems insufficient for its purpose. But 
it would give an excellent opportunity to the unknown 
gentleman who was not taken in custody by Police- 
constable No— 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 


HE: speeches of Captain Cotoms and General Hamiey 
last Monday on the Army Estimates must have made 
the Szcretary of Strate for War feel the melancholy 
solitude of his position. These officers spoke for the navy 
and the army, and from very different points of view, but 
they both in asking for more money. Captain 
Cotoms (he spoke second, but we give him precedence, 
because, after all, the navy is the senior service) is not 
haunted by the fear of invasion, which weighs on the mind 
of many military gentlemen. He pointed out excellently 
that, though our possible Continental enemies may pos- 
sess fortified ports, and even own ships enough to carry 
a hundred thousand men, yet it is nearly incredible that. 
any of them should be able to collect all the transports 
needed for such a force in one place at one time, unless our 
fleets were first driven off the sea. To get them together 
after a declaration of war would be an impossibility until 
every English cruiser was sunk or sent crippled into port. 
Napo.zon’s invasion scheme, quoted by General Hamuey, 
is no case in point. The Emperor built flat-bottomed row- 
boats, which never had a chance of seeing what the currents 
of a channel would have done with them, but which might 
have given a good account of a stray frigate. In those 
times nobody with a hundredth part of Napozon’s sense 
would send such craft to sea while there was a chance that 
the most antiquated ironclad afloat could possibly get am 
them. It might take the Warrior an hour to plough 
a thousand of them. Yet the naval critic agreed substantially 
with the military on the need for better coast fortification: 
General Hamuey treated our fortifications as part of a great 
scheme for repelling an invading army and as something 
just behind the navy, but in front of a great land force 
which could deal with armies of a hundred thousand men 
orso. Captain Cotoms looked upon them as a secure basis 
for the navy, and a relief for our ships, which could cruise 


| 
| 
in confidence if they knew that the ports were safe behind 
them from a raid. Both were agreed that a good six 
millions might profitably be spent on mines, guns, and 
fortifications. . Mines are good, but there must be machine 
of the authorities. He says that his wife met in the Bays- | guns to protect them, and great guns to. protect the machine 
guns, and works to protect the great guns, and men to 
fire behind those works. Mines alone may be fished up or 
exploded by small craft which were not riddled by quick- ) 
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i ns. But if these stand alone, hostile ironclads 
may P Amo them by long-range fire over the mines, and 
make way for the small craft. There must be big guns to 

the ironclads at a distance. So there must be line 
within line each costing money. Nobody, not even the 
Secretary of Stare for War, pointed out that, if the great 
guns can keep everything at a distance, the other defences 
seem superfluous. It would seem that, if any enemy knows 
the heavy ordnance is there, he will not attack, and if that 
is so, the cheapest course would appear to be to rely on it 
alone. Since mines and quick-firing guns cannot do without 
the monsters, and the monsters cannot do without them, 
why have all this luxury of defensive machinery? This, at 
least, is the question which suggests itself to the lay 


Mr. Srannore was preserved from making this cavil by 
the fact that long before he get up to speak the debate had 
wandered far away from the original question’ When 
Sir E. Hamuey and Captain Cotomp had spoken other 
members rose, and held forth about the supply of horses, 
the artillery, the need for more men, the Volunteers, the 
need for economy, the unwisdom of irritating foreigners, 
and so forth—all subjects of importance, but more or less 
independent of the first issue. when Mr. Stannore got 
on his legs the House was in the state of confusion proper 
to the latter stages of debates on the Army Estimates, and 
Navy Estimates too, as was seen on Thursday night, and 
he was at liberty to devote himself to the proper task of 
Secretaries of State for War. This, it is needless to add, is 
the demonstration of the proposition that they cannot spend 
more money than they have, and will not ask formore. Mr. 
Srannore has shown that he is more in earnest than any of 
his recent predecessors in the wish to put the military 
defences of the country on a sound footing, and yet even he 
made nothing which can be called an answer to Sir E. 
Hamuey. He was open to confess that the state of things 
described by the member for Birkenhead was not what a 
wise Secretary of State for War would like to see existing. 
Then he rather feebly pleaded the merits of his office in the 
matter of mine-laying, and that was all. By far the greater 
part of his general answer had nothing to do with the con- 
dition of the coast defences. This is perhaps the inevitable 
consequence of the discursive character of discussions on the 
Army Estimates. A Minister must answer when he is 
spoken to, and of course every member who has, or thinks 
he has, anything to say of importance speaks to him. On 
Monday night, when Sir E. Hamiey and Captain Cotoms 
had done with the fortifications, other members — on 
other subjects. The greater part of the evening was devoted 
to the reduction of the Horse Artillery. Now this is a 
matter of great moment, and so is the efficiency of the 
Volunteer force, which had its turn; but, as they all came 
on together, they inevitably got in one another’s way, and 
Mr. Srannore escaped without being compelled to bind 
himself to anything. Every member thinks of his own 
favourite subject, and there is no sort of united effort to 

ueeze the Minister. Except, therefore, as a useful piece 

instruction for the public, Sir E. Hamury’s speech was 
useless. There can be no shadow of doubt about the immense 
importance of coast defences. As long as they are not 
thoroughly trustworthy, land and sea forces alike must be 
-half-lamed. If our ports cannot look after themselves, it 
would require great courage in a Ministry to send any large 
_part of our naval forces far from the coast. Want of security 
our trading ports would practically amount to a doubling 

of the enemies’ means of attack. It may be taken for 
ted that an irresistible outcry would arise if they were 
uncovered to an attack from sea. Even where we have 
defensive works there are notoriously not guns enough to 
mount on them. Even in these days a House of Commons 
cannot be supposed to take twaddle about irritating foreign 
Powers by fortifying our coast seriously. They are them- 
selves arming on an enormous scale, and their irritation 
would be rather more of a folly than of an wry tar a Still, 
though the House wasasked to consider last Monday whether 
the country was or was not unprotected against the most 
dreadful disaster, this question, which would seem to be 
serious enough, was hardly so much as considered. Honour- 
able members not immediately interested in the subject 
to other matters, and the Secretary of Strate for 

AR gave each of them a little slice of attention in his reply 
for the defence, not of the country of course, but of the 
War Office. Substantially what Mr. Srannore had to say 
to everybody was that you cannot get five guineas’ worth of 


spending out of three, and that he had only three guineas 


to spend. He put it to them whether he was expected to 
ask for more, and there was at least no audible answer in 
the affirmative. When the House actually did get to 
voting Supply, the net result of the discussion was that 
Sir E. Hamuey had irrefragably proved our national 
defences to be inadequate, and that Mr. Srannorr had 
described the demonstration as painful, but had tacitly 
given it to be understood that there was something likely 
to prove still more painful, and it was the possible result of 
a serious proposal to spend six millions in making them 
satisfactory. 

That part of the rambling debate which was devoted to the 
threatened reduction in the Horse Artillery was equally barren 
of result. The members who criticized it ary Minister 
reasoned and spoke, as usual, on parallel straight lines. They 
argued that it was a dangerous weakening of a very neces- 
sary force, and one which it is peculiarly difficult to replace. 
He replied that, as a question of money, it was better than 
asking for a serious increase of the Army Estimates. Asa 
matter of course, the opposite sides did not meet, and 
nothing was decided. In spite of Mr. Stannope’s attempt 
to show that the Horse Artillery was too strong, his defenco 
of the. reduction was based on the weakness of the other 
branches of that service. It is noteworthy that he did not 
again quote Lord Naprer in his favour. The Garrison and 
Field Artillery are below their due strength. To bring them 
up to the proper level directly would entail a decided 
increase in the Estimates. It is more convenient to do the 
work by the sacrifice of the Horse Artillery. Of course, this 
excuse is valid only on the supposition that the first 
duty of the War Office is to make things pleasant 
for the Treasury. Even if the reduction were only a con- 
version, and Mr. Stannope is compelled to confess that the 
army loses twelve guns, it would still be a weakening of our 
forces. On his own showing the Horse Artillery batteries left 
will be just sufficient to supply two army corps, and no more. 
An obviously well-informed Correspondent of the St. James's 
Gazette gives reasons to show that not even this could be 
done without additions to the establishment of the batteries. 
A great war might call the whole force away, and not a 
single battery would be left for service at home. If it were 
necessary to organize a new corps or collect an army on the 
coast, and either of these measures might have to be taken, 
new Horse Artillery batteries would have to be formed. In 
other words, the War Office would be compelled to try its 
hand at improvising a force which could not possibly be made 
efficient in the interval of time given in modern warfare. 
It is absurd to argue that a measure which leads to this 
result is not a serious weakening of the army. Mr. 
Srannore is probably as well aware of this as anybody; 
but he cannot, as he frankly confesses, face the alterna- 
tive, which is to ask for an increase of the Estimates to put 
the Field and Garrison batteries on a proper footing. Un- 
less, however, the artillery is to be permanently weakened, 
the increase must be asked for. Competent professional 
critics have proved over and over again within the last few 
days that the so-called conversion will, if carried out, be a 
gross blunder. It can never be too late to correct the mis- 
take ; and, if Mr. Srannore does not wish to lose the repu- 
tation he has gained for sincerity in army administration, he 
will undo the mischievous folly of his department. 


PROTECTION AGAINST DEMONSTRATIONS. 


—_— is probably very little meaning in the threats of 
the Socialists to disturb Birmingham on the occasion 
of the Queeny’s visit. A fussy clique must needs keep 
demonstrating if it is not to die of inanition, and the 
circulars, speeches, and mass meetings of the Birmingham 
Socialists may be safely considered as so much advertise- 
ment. The inflammatory oratory of Mr, Hynpman, which 
is combined with a strict regard for his nal safety, will 
hardly set fire to much. In any case, Birmingham may be 
trusted to look after its own order and convenience. We 
have by no means an unmixed admiration for the municipal 
administration of that distinguished city; but it has one 
merit, which, as it is rare in these days, we are pleased to 
recognize’ anywhere—-the merit, namely, of thoroughly 
knowing what it wants, combined with the resolution to 
have its way. Birmingham will hardly allow itself to be 
deprived of the full enjoyment of the QuzeEn’s visit by 
handful of local roughs, acting under the inspiration of a dis- 
credited London agitator. It is, perhaps, to be wished that 
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the press could make its mind up to say nothing more about 
Mr. Hynpmay and his association. The absolutely correct 
way to deal with these noisy mountebanks would be to 
ignore their existence, except as proper objects for the atten- 
tion of the police. Failing this, the next best thing is that 
they should at least be kept from doing more than spout in 
holes and corners. 

Something will be done to secure at least this much good 
if the proper answer is given to the petition of the West End 
bankers, traders, and ratepayers who have petitioned Parlia- 
ment to put a stop to demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. 
From the account of this document, given by Mr, WALKER 
in the 7imes, it appears to have been very properly worded. 


‘The five thousand leading traders, professional men and 


others, who sign it, make no mention of the Socialists, They 
ask Parliament to remove public meetings from Trafalgar 
Square on the ground “of the total unsuitability of such 
“site for demonstrations of any kind, and the losses and 
“ inconvenience to traders and the public thereby caused.” 
This is undoubtedly the ae line to take. If Trafalgar 
Square cannot be kept clear from Socialists without also 
shutting it to other demonstrators, then by all means let it 
be shut to everybody who proposes to collect a crowd and 
obstruct traffic. The practice of holding demonstrations in 
the streets of London is a proved absurdity. Nothing which 
ought to be gained can be got by them which could not 
equally be obtained without the inconvenience and loss they 
cause. It has suited certain politicians, who can get up 
theatrical shows on a larger scale than the 8.D.F., to 
tronize these things, and they have been tolerated too 
ong, partly out of fear, and partly out of the usual 
good nature of Londoners. Of late they have been reduced to 
an absurdity by Mr. GLapstone’s humble imitators. There is 
some good occasionally in things evil, and the 8S.D.F. may pos- 
sibly have merited a fortnight offits properspell of hard labour 
by showing Londoners what a squalid nuisance the public 
meeting may become. The committee which has drawn up 
this petition was of course confined to attending to its own 
business, and left other Londoners to mind theirs. Still, it 
set a good example, and one which might well be followed 
in other quarters. There is no reason why any other open 
site in London should be left at the mercy of agitators and 
the rabble, and if a general stop were put to demonstrations 
it would be a gain to everybody who is really entitled to be 
considered. Perhaps a complete defence of the streets from 
obstruction is hardly to be hoped for. There are people not 
in any way inclined to disorder who seem to find some solace 
in the baying and yelping of street preachers at street 
corners. It would tend to the convenience of traffic, and 
notably diminish the amount of blatant nonsense openl 
talked in this country, if these meetings could be pain tee 
These, however, are counsels of perfection, and we needs 
must be content with less. But the less might well include 
a complete stoppage of bogus political meetings, and of so- 
called political processions formed of Liberal supers hired 


‘for the ‘day, with a volunteer tail of roughs. If silly people 


collect and talk nonsense in South Place Chapel about the 
beauties of the Commune, and the wickedness of maintain- 
ing an efficient police, it is at least a question whether they 
ought not to be silenced. But at any rate they do not get 
in anybody’s way seriously. They simply gabble pestilent 
nonsense, which is a sin, but they do not cause an obstruc- 
tion. Now demonstrations in Trafalgar Square offend in 


both ways. 


THE GORDON BOYS' HOME. 


E learn from Colonel Beaty-Pownatt that the 
Gordon Boys’ Home is about to secure a site in 
Surrey, and to provide itself with adequate buildings. The 
site is near Bagshot, in a heathy and healthy country, and 
has been leased from Government for ninety-nine years. 
The architect is to be Mr. BurrerFrie.p, and the estimated 
expenses are “about 10,000/.” Apparently the Committee 
has money for the Home, but not for a small Hospital, 
answering, we presume, to the “Sanatorium” of most 
schools. This Hospital the Committee justly regards as 
indispensable to the health of the Home. It may be hoped 
that at who have already interested themselves in this 
excellent project—at once a memorial to the noblest English- 
Man of his time, and a continuation of his benevolent and 
Useful work—will help the Committee with money for the 
Hospital. We cannot bring Gorpoy batk again, but we 
tan do what little we may to keep his memory in mind, a 


perpetual rebuke to indolence and cowardice and fear of re- 
eventing, a beautiful example of courage and kindness. 

boys to whom he devoted most of his time, money, 
and care in his lifetime must not be inadequately 
cared for at the Home which bears his name. The address 
of the Secretary, Colonel Beaty-Powna.t, is 20 Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 


THE BOMBAY MARRIAGE CASE, 


A CIVIL suit lately decided by the High Court of 
Justice at Bombay is an apt illustration of the 
difficulties which must arise when ancient customs are tried 
by English judges applying modern law. The 7imes’ Corre- 
spondent has just informed us that a Hindu lady, named 
Ruki or Ruxumini Buat, was sued by her husband for 
a restitution of conjugal rights. The case does not present 
those conflicts of testimony often found in suits to legalize 
an adoption, to settle the succession to a Principality, or to 
adjudicate on the rival claims of Zemindars to some enor- 
mous alluvial tract. But in its social bearings it is one of 
the highest importance. Ruxkuini Baal, at the age of 
eleven, was betrothed to a husband of nineteen. Hindu 
girls in other parts of India become engaged by match- 
makers or by their parents, at even an earlier age. 
Rvu«KuHmini then remained in her father’s house, received 
a good education, and developed the intelligence often 
shown by Hindu ladies in spite of the restraints of the 
zenana. When the time came for the consummation 
of her marriage, Rukumin1 refused to join her intended 
husband, and this injured person brought a suit on 
the original side of the High Court for restitution of con- 
jugal rights. The case came before a single judge, a 
civilian, who without entering into the merits, ruled 
summarily that the action would not lie. Here the Court 
was obviously wrong. All sorts of claims between Hindus 
which we might think very strange, are constantly heard 
in civil courts presided over by Englishmen and natives ali 
over the country ; claims to the custody of an idol, to the 
privilege of drawing the car of Jagannath at the annual 
festival in June, to share as a guest in a sacrificial supper or 
feast. On appeal to a Divisional Bench of the same Court, 
Sir SarGent, C.J., and Mr. Justice L. Bayiey held 
rightly that the action did lie, and remitted the case for 
trial on its merits. Accordingly it has been fully argued 
before Mr. Justice Farran, a barrister and not a civilian 
judge, and, after a full and patient hearing, the recusant 
wife has been ordered to live with her husband. 

Of course a decision of this kind to many right-minded 
persons may appear to cloak rank injustice under the 
forms of law. But judges in India or anywhere else can 
only administer the Code or universal custom as they 
find it. And it is somewhat hasty to assume that per- 
sistence in refusal to join her husband will entail imprison- 
ment on this educated lady. The Indian Penal e may 
be at once ps aside. The law applicable to these suits 
is clearly laid down in Section 260 of Act XIV. of 1882, 
which is simply the amended Code of Civil Procedure. 
It is there laid down that when a person against whom a 
decree for the specific performance of a contract or “ for 
“ restitution of conjugal rights” has been made, has after 
due opportunity, refused to obey the decree, the Court may 
enforce the same either by imprisonment or by attachment 
of property, or by both methods; and the same law goes 
on to provide that, if the judgment debtor still holds out for a 
year and refuses obedience, his or her property may be sold, 
and the successful litigant be awarded such compensation as 
is thought fit. Consequently there is no need that we should 
anticipate that a Hindu lady of intelligence and refinement, 
credited with considerable literary power, will be sent to 

rison for a definite or indefinite period, under Sir James 

NNEN’s ruling in an analogous case, because she refuses to 
be mated with a clown. An appeal always lies from the 
decision of a single judge of any High Court to a Divisional 
or a full Bench. And we can hardly imagine any justices, 
civilian cr barrister, who will not find the means, not indeed 
of evading the provisions of the law, but of adapting its spirit 
to equity and reason. The Bench must feel something like 
Sir Ronert Haziewoop, who Scorr tells us, would have 
died rather than commit the solecism of sending a captain 
of dragoons to gaol. 

Nevertheless, it is quite proper that the Anglo-Indian 
community should rouse itself and rouse its native friends ~ 


to some decided expression of opinion on this state of things. 
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Had the wife renounced her religion for Christianity, an 
easy escape would have been provided by Sir H. Matne’s 
excellent Act passed in 1866, which allows a change of 
religion, after an adjournment of one year, to be ground for 
a civil court to pronounce a decree of dissolution. RuKHMINI 
Bual, we understand, urges no such plea. Neither is it a case 
calling for any high-handed interference on the part of the 
ExecutiveGovernment. Lord Durrerin, acting on the opinion 
of experienced officials and of the leaders of native thought, 
has wisely refrained from interfering by law with the perni- 
cious eustom of early marriages. It is the part of the true 
statesman in India to say what customs—like suttee, the 
burials of lepers, and the sacrifices of children at Saugor Island 
—shall be put down by strong coercion, and what others, 
however prejudicial to India’s best interests, shall be left to 
native opinion, education, and time. But this suit naturally 
suggests some very pertinent inquiries. Natives in every 
part of India have of late years formed themselves into 
Associations for the redress of grievances and the prosecution 
of their rights. They have very cleverly caught the tone 
and manner of platform agitators, paraded their wrongs, 
and have cloaked discontent under a veil of loyal protesta- 
tion and specious phrase. A Committee has been sitting 
for months past before which Hindus and Mahommedans 
have been permitted to urge all sorts of reasons why they 
should be petted, promoted, and admitted to the Civil Ser- 
vice on easier terms than now. These gentlemen, as well as 
susceptible philanthropists in England, must be reminded 
that all real progress has been forced on them by the civil 
and military servants of Government. Spontaneous re- 
forms are almost unknown. That disabilities have been re- 
moved, that fetters have been loosened, that barriers have been 
partly broken down, that Englishmen and natives are con- 
veyed in the same train and sit on the same bench, is not due 
to any concerted action by Brahmans and Sudras. More than 
‘thirty years ago Sir Jonn Grant, with the help of the late 
Isnwak Cuanpra Vipya Sacar, did prevail on the Legis- 
lative Council to pass an Act for the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows. But the proposal met with obstruction then and 
indifference afterwards. Recently we have heard Oriental 
candidates for English votes pose as advanced Liberals, and 
men themselves quite ready to abolish the House of 
rds, to give self-government to Ireland, and to disestablish 
the English Church. Those who know something of India 
think that such glib spokesmen would be far better employed 
in promoting the kind of Indian reform which ought to 
come from within, which English statesmen can only urge, 
and which English laws, if passed, might only retard. They 
have as much claim to pose before a constituency as advanced 
Liberals as a candidate who, professing himself a friend of 
the people before 1832, still advocated the disabilities of 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, justified the use of man- 
traps and spring-guns in plantations, and insisted on the 
-exclusion of Manchester from the Imperial Parliament. 


A SHORT WAY WITH THE BRAWLER. 


‘JT seems still to be the law that persons who are not 
& Socialists must behave themselves decently in church. 
Such, at least, is the judgment of the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion ; and, as the case was a criminal one, there is no appeal. 
Most sensible people, whatever may be their views as to the 
desirability of establishing a Crown Court with appellate 
jurisdiction, will be disposed to think that the wrongs of 
. AsuER have been sufficiently aired. Asner is a young 
man who claims the power to do as he pleases in the pari 
church of Ancaster. There is no doubt that a D sea urch 
is open to parishioners, and probably also, if there is room, 
to the general public. When an injudicious clergyman re- 
fused the Sacrament in “his” church to a resident in 
Clifton, the aggrieved party egies, with some force, “I 
“ shall continue to attend your church, which is also mine.” 
And everybody remembers how, when Rowianp Hi, 
having wandered into some alien temple, was told by the 
elders that he could not be admitted to “their” table, he 
apologized, with exemplary politeness, “ I beg ten thousand 
" ms. I thought it was the Lorp’s.” But Asner, or 
the litigious persons who have been using him as a wea 
of offence, are not satisfied with the right of entry. They 
demand, through him, the privilege of selecting any seat or 
seats which may happen to be empty at the time. This 
contention the judges have declined to uphold. Things 
ecclesiastical have undoubtedly got into er a confused 


state in Ancaster. It would, no doubt, be an unjust reflection 
upon a meritorious class to say that churchwardens have 
nothing to do except to quarrel with each other. But when 
their mundane occupations are not engrossing, they usuall 
have time for that amusement. In Ancaster the vicar’s 
churchwarden appended to the church door, and also to a 
pillar within the sacred edifice, an announcement that “the 
“ seats in this church are free ; visitors are invited to take 
“any vacant seat.” The people’s churchwarden did not 
concur in the notice or invitation, and he was the successful 
respondent in the Queen’s Bench Division. It is the dee 
of churchwardens to “ appropriate” the seats in the pari 
church, as the Bishop of PrTerBorovcH once illustrated 
from an experience of his own. When that brilliant general 
of the Church militant was still a junior officer, he in- 
formed the churchwardens in his parish that he considered 
their functions to be as aforesaid. They seemed much 
impressed with the intelligence, and withdrew with signs 
of satisfaction upon their faces. “The next Sunday,” said 
the Bishop, “I heard that the senior churchwarden had 
“ appropriated to himself the best seat in the church, and 
“the junior churchwarden the second best. But I never 
“ heard of their appropriating any others.” 

Ancaster, like London, has its rowdies, if not its 8S. D. F. 
On the 27th of June, when England was more or less ex- 
cited about the general election, there were those in Ancaster 
who could take an interest in disturbing divine service. 
“ Shortly before the service commenced, some twelve or 
“ fourteen young men and boys came into the porch ; they 
“ stopped there for a time, and then closed up and came 
“into the church quickly, and all acting, as it were, 
“ together and as if in concert.” The churchwardens justly 
thought that this union at least ought to be repealed, and 
they became separatists for the occasion. Such people as 
Asner and his friends are better apart, especially in places 
of public worship. Asner, however, objected to any sort of 
dictation, saying, in the speech of the 8. D. F., “ It is a free 
“church; you must not interfere with me. I shall go 
“ where I like.” Not being allowed to go where he liked, 
Asner, like Lord Ranpotpn “ flung himself 
“ out,” and historians add that a lady fainted, whether from 
sympathy with Asner or because she ht it becoming 
in the circumstances does not appear. Such is the storm 
which has agitated Ancaster and been profitable to two very 
learned counsel. It is interesting to know that the other 
churchwarden, Mr. Bonn, thinks that Mr. Catcrarr was 
responsible for the row, and that the magistrates, who fined 
Asuer a shilling, had not got hold of the real culprit. They 
should apparently, in the opinion of one churchwarden, 
have fined the other. The affairs of the church in Ancaster 
would require for their adequate treatment a separate 
treatise, or at least such a digression as SrerNe parodied 
from Rapin. Churchgoers in London may desire that some 
of the firmness exhibited, perhaps unnecessarily, by Mr. 
CatcraFt should be employed at St. Paul’s, and elsewhere, 
towards brawlers who, as Lord Cranporne said of Mr. 
InLineworTH, have not the excuse of youth. Since the penalty 
for not attending church was repealed, there has not been 
even a theoretical excuse for interfering with the devotions 
of others. If any are playfully inclined, let them remain at 
home. ._Mr. Justice Smrrn, following Lord Cranworta, 
lays it down that churchwardens have a reasonable discre- 
tion in directing people where to sit; and it is acknow- 
ledged that they have authority to preserve order and 
decency in church. It seems to follow from these premisses 
that a procession of Social Democrats should be peacefully 
broken up at the church-door, and carefully distributed over 
the building. Churches are not intended for “‘ demonstra- 
“ tions” against the Royal Family, or particular passages in 
the prayers. The gates of self-advertisement lie open day 
and night. They are wider than church-doors ; and church- 
doors may be kept for respectable people, or people who 
will be respectable for the nonce. 


THE FIRST RULE OF PROCEDURE. 


cedure have, on the whole, been more expeditiously 
disposed of than the earlier ones. With the adoption of 
Lord Harmineton’s amendment, designed to guard the 
application of the Closure to the clauses of a Bi 
bond fide difficulty which has arisen in the course of the 
discussion was got rid of, and the last pretext for the con- 
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nivance of English official Liberalism with Parnellite ob- 
struction was removed. The proceedings of last Wednesday, 
when the proviso of the First Rule was agreed to, were 
conducted with fair expedition, and, but for the ingenuity 
of the Irish members in suggesting new provisos after this 
was accepted, the Rule might have been definitively adopted. 
On the controversy over the numerical restriction under 
which the Closure is to be applied there is little to be 
said, except that, though the contention of members like 
Mr. and Mr. Marsoripanks is not without 
plausibility, the Government acted wisely, as we think, in 
resisting it. No doubt, as was urged by these objectors, 
the majority quorum of two hundred members is a high 
one, and, on existing averages of attendance towards 
the close of a Session, the First Rule might not im- 
probably be found difficult to enforce. But, warmly as we 
sympathize with, and fully as we appreciate the good 
taste of, those members who are eager to get away, “ any- 
“ where, anywhere, out of the House,” towards the close 
of the Session, we fear that in August as in February 
there is only one legitimate way of putting down an ob- 
structive minority, and that is for the majority to remain 
at their posts. If the latter are less solicitous for the 
proper transaction of national business than the former 
are for its obstruction, then no Rules of Procedure will 
avail to restore efficiency in the legislative machine, and 
there would be as little use as propriety in attempting to 
reduce the quorum of the majority to the low level of the 
public spirit of those who, on this assumption, would com- 

it. We must confess to being of Mr. Fow.enr’s opinion 
that, if two hundred members—not one-third of the House 
—are not prepared to attend to the business of the country, 
then such a serious measure as that of stopping all debate 
“ ought not to be used asa daily and constant weapon.” It 
is impossible to contend that two hundred is too large a 
quorum for the closure of a debate in mid-session, and that 
being so, it rests with the majority themselves to prevent it 
becoming, through their own defections, unattainably large 
as the Session draws towards its end. 


Mr. Suiru having given effect to his undertaking to add 
words suspending the operation of the Rule whenever a 
“ casual Chairman” occupies the Chair, a proviso of the 
most characteristic Parnellite type was moved by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, whereby it was proposed to provide that 
any member claiming to apply the Rule should “inform the 
“ House that he has previously had no communication with 
“ the Chair, direct or indirect, as to the propriety of making 
“such motion.” Is it n to say that the natural 
attractions of this theme brought Dr. Tanner to his feet, 
or that he handled it in such a manner as to compel 
the Speaker to direct him “not to pursue that line of 
“innuendo”? It would not be the Dr. Tanner whom 
we know if he was not engaged in “ pursuing some line of 
“innuendo” insulting to persons or institutions held in 
general respect by those who have the humiliation of calling 
themselves his colleagues. As to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, his 
particular ré/e is not insult, but obstruction, and his own 
remarks were comparatively inoffensive. But anything 
more tly fruitless than the whole discussion, or, 
indeed, than that which followed on Mr. Parnett’s pro- 
posal that any number of members exceeding ten should be 
entitled to record a “collective protest in writing ” against 
any decision with which they are dissatisfied, even the in- 
seme of obstruction has hardly ever before devised. 

latter proviso, however, Mr. Hagrincton as 
an occasion for talking out the Wednesday sitting, and the 
House adjourned with three more provisoes, of no real 
interest or importance to ye Pay an Obstructionist, 
still remaining to be discussed. Mr. Surrn’s considerate 
undertaking to move at once that the Rule should be made 
a Standing Order involved, of course, the offer of another 
Opportunity for obstruction; and it is not the fault of the 
counsellors of the Parnellites in the English Radical press 
if full advan has not been taken of it. Maliciously 
groundless fault-finding has never perhaps been carried to 
such a pitch of audacity as in the attempt recently made in 
this quarter to represent Mr. Surru’s concession to a demand, 
Supported with some ungenerous suspiciousness by the front 
Byron bench, as an unnecessary multiplication of debates 

a sacrifice of much valuable time. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON INDUSTRY. 


HE sermon which Lord Harrineton preached to the 
Young Men’s Christian Institute in Regent Street 
may possibly have surprised some of his hearers. The old 
Polytechnic, which used to be famous for harmless scientific 
amusement conferred by Perrer’s Ghost, is now known in 
certain circles as a place in which useful instruction is 
given under the direction of Mr. Quintin Hoae, It can- 
not often contain an audience to listen to a speaker of Lord 
Hanrtincton’s standing, and it probably never in its most 
favoured times had more sense talked within its walls. The 
text on which Lord Hartincroy spoke was not without 
obscurity—possibly from want of recension of the text. 
When Mr. Huxtey—for his were the scriptures—says that 
the warfare of industry “starves the man who succeeds in 
“the war of competition, and the nation which succeeds in 
“the war of competition beats the other by starvation,” it 
is doubtful whether he is being misquoted or whether he 
wishes to represent the struggles of rival traders as a larger 
form of the late popular fasting match. But, though the 
text in this form is obscure, the sermon was lucid. Lord 
Hartincton gave the Christian young men a great deal of 
hard sense, and even snubbed some of them who prematurely 
eried “ Hear, hear” to twaddle which his lordship quoted 
for the purpose of proving it to be twaddle. 


Substantially, what he had to say amounted to this—that 
the struggle of rival industries is a kind of war which does 
not even supersede the killing and wounding form of com- 
petition. Some C. Y. M.’s who prematurely cried applause 
when the speaker spoke of the complaints against outlay on 
armaments were crushed by the reminder that the peaceful 
war which kills by starving the loser cannot go on in 
safety except behind the back of the strong man armed with 
improved modern appliances for producing speedier extine- 
tion. In both forms of war the victory lies to the best 
armed and the best trained fighter. It was probably the 
necessity for saying something very nice about technical 
education which caused Lord Hartineton to declare that 
strength and courage no longer counted in war. Other things 
being equal, or not too unequal, the victory will go now, 
as it always has gone, to the strongest and bravest. Even 
at Abu Klea courage was not quite useless to the Arabs, 
for they would have been as badly beaten and have done in- 
ag | less harm to the victors if they had been less brave. 
This, however, is a matter of detail. Lord Harrineron’s 

eral proposition is a sound one, and stated a truth which 
is apt to be hidden in these latter days under much phil- 
anthropic rhetoric. Industry, and he might have added 
voting, are, after all, substitutes for the breaking of heads. 
Mr. Carty. asserted that in the long run every kind of 
human conflict amounted toa trial of which of two could 
kill the other, and Lord Harrincton obviously agrees with 
him. It must be a new experience for a Christian Young 
Men’s Institute to be reminded that, after all, the state of 
man is a state of war. The picture which Lord GTON 
drew of the consequences to this country of defeat in the 
industrial struggle cannot be said to be exaggerated. To 
from being the masters of the world (this would do 
tter in poesy, where transcendencies are more allowed) to 
being hewers of wood and drawers of water would be the sad 
fate of this a if ever it was completely beaten out of 
the markets. We should at least pass from being the richest 
to being among the poorest of the human race. This is an 
ugly trath, and one well worthy of the attention of technical 
instructors and others. Considering the place and the time, 
it of course followed that Lord Harrineton’s defence against 
the danger was more technical education. It is one with 
which there is no need to quarrel. Training men must 
have if they are to use their tools properly ; the question is 
how it is to be given. On this point Lord GTON was 
more vague than in his statement of doctrine. He does not 
look for efficient help from the State, and doubts the power 
of private enterprise to do enough. On the whole, he looks 
to the municipalities to save the industry of the country 
from defeat by starvation. The municipalities are, how- 
ever, only the State in another form. For ourselves, we 
should doubt whether schools—private, national, or muni- 
good. Our ind 
must be saved (supposing it to bein pressing need of mring 
_ by the formation of a good moral, scientific, and industri 
_ Standard in the sho There is, and can be, no traini 
equal to that given by the master to the apprentice. How 
this is to be set up is another story. Probably the desire 
_that it should arise is the likeliest of all influences to pro- 
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duce it, but in these things the wind blows as it lists. Not 
the least remarkable feature of Lord Hartinetoy’s speech 
is the wide difference of its tone from the rather Philistine 
optimism of orthodox economy as understood by Manchester 
thirty yearsago. Then it was a commonplace to assert that 
industry had only to be let alone to scramble along, and the 
best would surely come to the top. It has been let alone, 
it has scrambled along, and there is an unpleasant con- 
vietion getting up in the industrial mind that the best has 
not come to the top. Now, in this so-called nineteenth 
eentury, in the forefront of time, &c., &c. the heirs of the 
ages are beginning to ask for something to do that work of 
personal training, reward, and punishment which was done 
by the mediwval guilds. 


THE PROMISED LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. 


Ms BALFOUR has be well in his new office. 
The first opportunity of giving proof of his quality 
was in reality indeed a slight and even trifling one, and it 
is humiliating to think that we are fallen on days when 
importance can attach to such an incident. Yet so it is; 
and, taking things as we find them, and estimating official 
merit according to that strictly relative standard which is 
determined by surrounding conditions, the new CHIEF 
Sxcretary to the Lord-Lieutenant deserves the applause 
which has been bestowed upon him for his answer to Mr. 
Lanz. There ought, of course, to be nothing wonderful in 
a Minister justifying the instructions of a subordinate to 
the police not to hesitate to use firearms, if necessary, 
against men “ organized in resistance to lawful authority.” 
There ought even to be nothing wonderful in such a 
Minister’s putting his justification into the outspoken and 
straightforward language used by Mr. Batrour, and de- 
claring that the subordinate official appears to “have not 
“ only acted according to his duty, but in the manner which 
“is best calculated to support the authority of the law, 
“and so in the long run to prevent the injuries and 
“loss of life which must ensue if it is supposed that the 
“ police in the execution of their duty may be attacked 
“and maltreated with impunity.” But that, whether it 
ought to be or not, it is wonderful for a Chief Secretary 
be answer a question of such sort from the Irish benches 
n such fashion’ was sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the ready gentlemen below the gangway appear te have 
been simply dumbfounded by Mr. Batrour’s reply. An 
incident which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
set heads bobbing up from the Irish benches like the keys 
of a pianoforte during a brilliant fantasia, was for the 
moment closed ; and it was not till some time afterwards 
that Mr. T. P. O'Connor recovered presence of mind to 
return, though very feebly, to the charge. In these days, 
when it seems to be thought the proper thing for the 
administrator of the law to apologize humbly to the law- 
breaker for enforcing it, our thanks are due to any Min- 
ister who takes another and more manly tone. It only 
remains for Mr. Macartney and the Ulster members not to 
make such thanks ridiculous by solemnly embodying them 
in a Parliamentary resolution approving of “ the attitude 
“taken” by Her Magzsty’s Government in the matter. 
To thank an Executive for “taking the attitude,” not, as 
apparently Mr. Macartney expected, of a man prostrating 
himself before or running away from a lawless assailant, 
but of a map grasping such assailant by the throat and 
tripping + ber heels, would be an absurdity of which we 
trust that Parliament is even yet incapable. 

The omen of Mr. Batrour’s bearing in the House of 
Commons is favourable to his success in conducting the 
Criminal Procedure Bill. Assuredly he will need all the 
firmness and tenacity which he can bring to bear on a task 
in which it is becoming pretty evident that he will have to 
encounter the whole forces of a disappointed and entirely 
unscrupulous Opposition. The failure of the “ Liberal 
“ Reunion” intrigue, together with the manifestly unex- 
pected and disconcerting news that Mr. Cuamperiarn has 
“no sympathy” with the pitch-capping of. girls and the 
shooting of old men in the legs, and will assist the Go- 
vernment to put down these “ infamous practices,” has 
thrown the Gladstonian Liberals completely into the arms 
of the Parnellites, and we shall soon see, we expect, that 
they are prepared to go all lengths with their Irish allies. 
On the Prine le that my friend’s friends are my. own 


- series of articles on “ Parnellism | tion 


“and Crime” which the Times has just brought to a 
close becomes even more interesting reading than ever. If 

pular indifference and laxity were not more to be dreaded 
in these days than even popular ignorance itself, we should 
have said that the good which these articles might do would 
be invaluable. And, even allowing for the many minds in 
which mere familiarity with political crime appears to breed 
a sort of dissolute and demoralized tolerance, we should 
hope that this remarkably thorough and complete piece of 
historical work will have produced a considerable effect 
upon the national conscience. Judging, indeed, from the 
anxiety of a comparatively insignificant member of the 
Irish party to clear his superlatively unimportant character 
from what he alleges to be an unjust imputation, the dis- 
closures of “ Parnellism and Crime” have created a certain 
flutter in the Parnellite ranks themselves. The impression, 
whatever it may be, which these dark chapters of recent 
Anglo-Irish history have created among the public ought 
to be deepened and extended as much as possible, They 
are now reprinted and circulated, we are glad to say, 
in pamphlet form, and it might be well, perhaps, to 
supplement them by some such synoptic and tabulated 
summary of their results as might serve to bring them 
quickly and easily within the grasp of the incurious popular 
mind. Above all, the demonstrated and damning connexion 
between Parnellism and crime should be insisted on at all 
times, and on all occasions, in season and out of season, in 
speech and writing, in order that those who hear or read the 
soft speeches which Mr. Guiapstone’s new friends are always 
cooing nowadays in the ears of the English democracy may 
be able to correct the bane of their glozing rhetoric by the 
ever present antidote of these sinister records. It would 
be in the highest degree useful for those who have been 
listening to, for instance, the graceful and soothing periods 
of Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy, to remember that, after Cargy’s 
evidence at the Dublin trial, Mr. M‘Carruy, “as Chairman 
“of the Confederation of which Mr. Frank Byrne” (an 
accomplice in the Phenix Park murders, and the husband 
of the “ brave little woman” who furnished the assassins 
with their knives) “was secretary, felt that some steps 
“ should be taken ” to clear himself and his party from com- 
plicity. with those execrable crimes ; that no such step was 
taken, no resolution passed ; and that Mr. M‘Carray has, 
nevertheless, not dissociated himself from the political party 
which numbers such villains among its confidential agents, 
and does not apparently shrink from a position in which he 
might any day—for all we know, already has been—called 
upon to grasp their bloodstained hands. We confine our- 
selves to this one instance, because it involves that parti- 
cular member of the active Irish Parliamentary party whom 
Englishmen, from various causes creditable to himself, have 
most difficulty in regarding as in moral confederacy with 
wretches like Byrne and SHerrpan, and Eaan and Forp. 
But the example is all the more instructive on that account; 
and when we descend to members of the Parnellite party 
who stand lower in English popular estimation than Mr. 
M‘Carray, the indictment which can be collected against 
each and all of them from these lurid pages is a heavy one 
indeed. Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s favourite juice is bubbling 
in a truly diabolical cauldron. 


We will not go so far as to say, however, that “ Parnellism 
“and Crime” will do much to abash the friends of the 
friends of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Byrne and Mr. Patrick 
Forp. They appear, judging at least from the distraught 
utterances of the Daily News, to be positively desperate ; 
and, though they would probably oppose the Irish Criminal 
Procedure Bill, even without any collateral pretext, they will 
unfortunately have such a pretext ready to their hand. We 
do not yet know whether the Land Bill of the Government 
is as near at hand as it is stated to be, any more than 
we know what are its provisions. But we venture to pre- 
dict that, whenever it is ‘produced and whatever it may 
propose, it will meet with the uncompromising hostility of 

th the English and Irish Separatist party. Considered, 
therefore, as a plan for disarming opposition to the Crimes 
Bill, its introduction cannot be regarded as a happy idea. 
A necessity it may ibly be—a concession to be made 
to that eminently characteristi ic scruple of the Radical 
conscience which insists on the mumbling of “remedial 
“ measures ” as a sort of charm before any attempt is made 
to compel obedience to the law, and which is apparently no 
less disposed to insist upon this incantation, even though 
there should be nothing requiring a remedy or though 
the time should be most inappropriate for its ica- 

- However, if it be clearly understood that a 
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Bill is to be introduced, say, into the House of Lords, 
| on the principle that it amuses Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and the Radical Unionists, and does not hurt anybody 
else, we have no objection. But we should most strongly 

test against any idea of making the progress of one 
of the two measures dependent on that of the other, or 
of subordinating necessary legislation like that of the 
Crimes Act to a piece of purely experimental law-making 
such as would be the attempt to settle the Irish ques- 
tion by a statutory expropriation of the landlords. If 
the combined Liberal and Conservative sections of the 
Unionist party can agree upon the provisions of a scheme 
of this kind, there is no reason why, after the law has been 
duly reinforced in Ireland, they should not attempt its 
legislative realization. But, in our opinion, it is a matter 
of very slight importance whether such a measure be passed 
this year or the next, or delayed for three or four years to 
come. It will probably take much more than the longest 
of those periods to get rid of the effects of the agrarian 
agitation, and to bring the Irish people into that condition 
of discipline without which no remedial measures can 
possibly be of any avail. 


AUTHORS’ DRAMATIC RIGHTS. 


HE address of Mr. Jonn Hotwinesneap at the last 
Conference of the Society of Authors was a thoroughly 
practical exposition of some of the strangest anomalies in 
the laws of copyright. Apart from the speaker's pre- 
eminent authority and experience, his address on the 
dramatic rights of authors ought to prove of great assistance 
to publishers who seek enlightenment. Copyright law con- 
cerns publishers as well as authors. The amendment of 
the existing law in this country and the advocacy of inter- 
aational copyright are among the aims of the Society of 
Authors. And yet, if we may believe their accredited 
organ, the Publishers’ Circular, there are publishers wholly 
in the dark as to the status of the Society. “ It is difficult 
“ to imagine what are its practical objects and aims” is the 
official comment on Mr. Besant’s very frank and not un- 
fruitful statement of one-half, and not the less practical half, 
of these objects and aims. Itis somewhat singular that the 
communication made to the Society by Messrs. Lonemans in 
nse to Mr. Brsant’s address should have been so td 
followed by others of a similar nature. Certain of the letters 
of publishers do indeed betray a darkened apprehension of 
the question, but it is a darkness not without method and 
not without aclue. They beg the question of accounts, and 
are adroitly expert in dealing with side-issues that are per- 
fectly immaterial. Even if no more direct evidence were 
procurable, the successful series of conferences brought 
to a close on Wednesday ought to have preserved the 
Publishers’ Circular fvom its erroneous description of the 
Society as “mainly composed of those who are compara- 
“tively, if not entirely, unknown in the world of letters.” 
Mr. Besayt’s “curious remarks” on what is truthfully 
described as “a very old subject” should by this time have 
convinced every one in the trade that the Society of Authors 
possesses practical aims and a sure basis, 


The subject of Mr. Hoxtesueap’s discourse is hardly 
less ancient than the relations of publishers and authors. It 
is in modern times, however, that writers of fiction have 
suffered most from the unauthorized dramatization of their 
works. With the increased popularity of theatres, and the 
frequency of successful plays, the question has become of im- 
mense importance to authors. Mr. HoLLincsHEAD was not 
disposed to be pathetic in illustrating the defective law. He 
could hardly call the bold adaptor a pirate, because a work 
of fiction was as much common property as a drinking 
fountain so long as the rights of dramatization were not 
vested in the author. Mr. HoLiinesHeap gave many re- 
markable examples, historical and personal, of the frauds 
perpetrated on novelists by the ever-watchful adaptor. He 
was himself a sufferer on one occasion, and he has neyer 
ceased to advocate remedial legislation on the lines re- 
commended by the Report of a Royal Commission. in 
1876. THACKERAY, alone among eminent novelists, wholly 
escaped unauthorized translation to the stage. The monthly 
issues of Dickens's works were constantly adapted as 
— before the story was concluded, and it is 

surpri that no one was ready to “ finish” for 
the theatre the Mystery of Edwin Drood. Trotwore, 


selected by the discerning pirate, though the author of 
Never Too Late to Mend gained a memorable victory in 
the law courts by his superior forethought and ingenuity. 
Lady novelists have been the objects of similar bold atten- 
tions. The late Mrs. Henry Woop benefited nothing by 
the fifty thousand pounds said to have been netted, after all 
expenses, by the numerous adaptors of Hast Lynne, while 
“ the lady who writes under the name of Ourpa” complains 
bitterly, not only of the shameless robbery of her stories, 
but of the scandalous caricature of her glowing conceptions. 
The only existing remedy for this state of things is, as Mr. 
HotuinesHEaD remarks, altogether absurd. It is not in 
the power of every novelist to protect himself by putting 
on the stage of the “Theatre Royal, Stoke Pogis,” a 
dramatic version of his unpublished novel. Nor should so 
ridiculous a device be the only means of protection avail- 
able. To amplify Mr. Frank Marsnatw’s happy illustration, 
it would be just as reasonable to compel Sir FRreperick 
LetcuTon to exhibit for one hour in a Bond Street Gall 

every new work, previous to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, in order to secure the rights of reproduction. Mr. 
HOLLINGSHEAD was naturally very sarcastic in dealing with 
that “medizval institution” Stationers’ Hall. It is, he 
said, a fee-taking institution, and nothing more. Why, it 
may be asked, should there exist so strange a discrepancy 
in the relative values of copyrights in foreign plays or 
librettos and opera or oratorio scores? The purchaser of 
the former only obtains a five-years’ lease, while the rights in 
music extend to forty-two years. Not even the obligation to 
perform at the Stoke Pogis Theatre is more inscrutable than 
this singular enactment. But it was not easy to exhaust 
the patent proofs of the folly and injustice of our laws of 


copyright. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE SITUATION. 


ie was no doubt in graceful compliment to his Irish 
friends that Mr. Giapstone, after having so long kept 
silence out of Parliament, has broken it for the first time 
on St. Patrick’s Day. And he has characteristically ex- 
plained his doing so on the plea that he feels bound to 
make another declaration in favour of that minute sub- 
division of the realm into an indefinite number of small 
communities which now seems to him to form the only 
basis of a sound national policy. Justice to Yorkshire has 
impelled him to speak—justice to the county which he has 
so cruelly wronged by lumping it with the country of which, 
so far at least as the Irish question is concerned, it reluc- 
tantly forms a part. Mr. Giapstone had pointed out, he 
said, that there were “ four real nationalities in the United 
“ Kingdom,” and that three were united in their desire to 
hand over the government of Ireland to Mr. Patrick Forp 
and his friends. But now Mr. Gtapstons’s conscience 
= him for not having excepted so large a county as 

orkshire from the one erring nationality which looks 
coldly on Mr. Suermpan of Tubbercurry. Why, he asked 
himself, is not the zeal of Yorkshire in the cause of 
disruption as much entitled to an acknowledgment as 
that of “dear old Scotland” or of “ gallant little Wales”? 
It is time that “ jolly great Yorkshire,” or some other 
endearing appellative for the county which “unquestion- 
“ably stands at the head,” &c., should take its place in 
Mr. Guapstone’s political vocabulary. We submit, how- 
ever, that this process cannot be carried much further 
without exciting jealousies. There are a few—not many, 
we admit, but still there are here and there a few—con- 
stituencies, even among the miserable “Southern English,” 
who have gone ist, and these sheep will feel it 
rather b that they are not also se by name 
from the goats. Would it not be well, as a matter of 
convenience, if Mr. GLapsTONE were to extend his classi- 
fication, and to add to the four English nationalities one 
other comprehensive community—call it an “anti-nation- 
‘ality "—which shall include every electoral body which 
agrees with Mr. Giapstone’s Irish policy, and which shall 
be always understood to be tacitly excepted from any of the - 
distinguished Separatist’s denunciations of the outcast 
majority of that mixed population whom we in our loose, 
eae way have been accustomed to speak of as one 
After pleasure, business. Mr. Grapstong, having had 
and’ imparted the satisfaction involved in the process of 
carving Yorkshire out of the United Kingdom, 


Mr. ard Cuartes Reape have all been 


to discuss the political situation and future. He told 
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us, as he has frequently told us before, that there are 
thirty or forty questions “of great public importance— 
“many of them of vast public importance ”—how deeply 
infected with the poison of Parliamentary pragmatism must 
be the mind which can believe that there are, or ever 
can be, “many” questions of “vast public importance ” 
which it is possible to settle by legislation, “all of 
* them demanding solution, and all of them having large 
“and intelligent bodies of men pushing them forward ” ? 
These, we are for the hundredth time informed, it is impos- 
sible to deal with, because Ireland stops the way, and 
therefore——. It is just here that Mr. Giapstone’s logic 
invariably fails him—students of dialectics having, indeed, 
observed that there is no point at which a process of reason- 
ing needs such careful looking after as at the word “ there- 
“ fore ”—and in this, as in former examples of Gladstonian 
ratiocination, the inference is, not that the obstruction must 
be removed, but that it must be removed in a particular 
way. Of course Mr. Giapstong, hastening to help out 
defects of logical form by the assistance of matter, would 
say that there is only one way; but, inasmuch as that 
is exactly the question in dispute, he only turns his 
back on a non sequitur—confident of its not following 
him—in order to throw himself affectionately into the arms 
of a petitio principit. We are all agreed that the obstacle 
in question must be got out of the way, and by means of 
the First Rule of Procedure for anarchists in the House of 
Commons, and a good, stiff Crimes Act for Moonlighters in 
Ireland, the Government hope, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, to accomplish the desired end. Mr. Giapstonr’s 
apologue of the breakdown on the railway limps as grievously 
as his argument. The passengers in the arrested trains do 
not ask to proceed before the obstacle is removed. On the 
contrary, they are endeavouring to remove it. They find 
themselves encountered by a band of mutinous platelayers 
who insist that they shall have the sole hares of the work, 
and propose to charge an absolutely intolerable price for its 
mance. The mere fact that they are secretly counte- 
nanced by certain ex-directors who were expelled by an 
overwhelming vote at the last general meeting ought not 
to, and will not, prevent their successors from bringing the 
mutineers to submission, and from getting the obstruction 
removed on their own terms and in their own way. 


EVENING PARTIES. 


Guar is wont to amuse itself in many ways; one of the 
most frequent forms it adopts is the giving of evening parties. 
They present a great advantage to the donors, over balls, in that 
they do not entail so much expense, and more hospitality can 
be shown. The number of people that can be invited is prac- 
tically unlimited, as there is a constant fluw of people coming 
and going, and it is a matter of trifling importance to the givers 
what amount of hustling and squash may take place, a party not 
being spoiled to the same extent as a ball is by too great a 
pom Then many of those who give parties do so with the 
object of receiving a quid quo, in the shape of invitations for 
themselves and daughters from those of their guests who later on 
in the season are likely to give balls. The enterprising mother 
thinks she is doing a fine stroke of business in spending a com- 
tively small sum of money in giving a party or two at the 
Loctastnn of the season, so that she may have the opportunity 
of trotting out her davghters at the various balls given later on 
by some of those whom she has invited to her parties. But dire 
is her wrath, and unmeasured is her condemnation of any of 
those whom she has invited to her parties who have the independ- 
ence not to ask her in return to their balls. For many ladies at 
the present day who wish to figure in the fashionable world and 
to marry their daughters well, get some friend, either male or 
female, within the magic circle to “run” their parties for them, 
and to get some “good list” of people to invite, in the hopes of 
being asked in return to their entertainments. These people, in 
their desire to get on and to see their names mentioned in the 
Morning Post as having been at some entertainment at a good 
house, seem utterly oblivious of the fact that there still exist 
others in London society who do not appreciate being asked by 


- strangers, and who do not wish to be bidden to make the party a 


success, just as Gunter’s men or the best bands are secured. 
These ladies have to show much courage and to be very pachy- 
dermatous, or they would lose heart under the various reverses 
and snubs they endure; for it must be gall and wormwood to 
them not to be noticed, even by a return call, from the leading 
lights of society whom they presumed to ask from some other 
list than their own. But. now money goes much farther than 
it used to, and society in London is not so exclusive as it was, 
or as it is in Vienna and Paris; and there are many who, in 
their desire for “going out” as much as possible, pocket their 
pride, and go wherever they are bidden, whether they have the 


pleasure of knowing their host and hostess or not, so long as 
the host and hostess “do things well.” It takes them some 
time to realize their new acquaintances, as the momentary shake 
of the hand at the door does not impress them on their memories, 
and in many instances another introduction or 2 little judicious 
prompting from some friend is wanted before they are able to 
recognize these acquaintances again. There are some few people 
who think it not derogatory to themselves to accept the hospi- 
tality of those who are struggling to enter the sacred portals of 
fashionable society, and then to drop the aspirants ; but, if found 
out in this line of conduct, they not be surprised if behind 
their backs they are called snobbish. For what can be worse 
than to accept hospitality from people whom they feel themselves 
too grand and mighty to know afterwards? Their condition is 
more pitiable than that of those whose one aim in life is to get 
on 1n society. 

Those who are well in society have to go through some serious 
work in giving a : The mere physical labour of writing the 
cards is great. Then their visiting-books have to be gome through, 
and the cards that have been left on them have to be carefi 
studied, so that they should neither omit those they want to 
ask, nor, worse still, ask those whom they do not want to ask, but 
who have left cards on them with the object of being invited, 
Unlucky contretemps also are not unlikely to occur where the 
visiting-list is large, and it is not pleasant to find that you have 
asked people who have died, or to receive a curt rejoinder from 
Mr. Jones or Smith to say his wife died six months ago. Or, 
again, it would be inconvenient to find one had invited some 
who by their misdeeds had put themselves out of the pale of 
society, and who would be certain to come, as they would feeb 
there was a chance for them to put their foot on the first 
of the ladder that would restore them to their former. posi- 
tion. It is, therefore, impossible for the hostess to hand ber 
visiting-list over to a secretary, and tell him to invite all those 
on it; it has to be personally looked through and supervised 
by herself. Again, when the invitations have been issued, it 
is not a comforting thing for the hostess to find that the same- 
night has been selected by one or two others. Of course for 
parties of a political or semi-political description, there are but 
two nights in the week available—namely, Wednesday and 
Saturday—on which the attendance of members of Parliament 
can be relied upon ; and, as a rule, the giver of these parties is the 
wife of some important member of his y or of a Cabinet. 
Minister. When the night has arrived, the hostess does not get 
much enjoyment out of it, as her time is spent in standing at the 
entrance to her rooms, and shaking hands with the regularity and 

istency of the piston of an engine; and her ingenuity ‘is taxed 
in framing a few words of welcome to her numerous guests as. 
they arrive ; nor does she get much chance of a chat with her 
friends. About eleven o'clock the rush of arrivals is at its height; 
and a wearisome and irritating thing it is to be in a carriage at 
the end of a long string, and to move slowly and with many 
stoppages, entailing a corresponding amount of jerks, to the house 
of entertainment. When the arrival has been safely accomplished, 
and the uncloaking has taken place, the battle really begins. The 
guests are ennounced in a stentorian voice, and, if their names are 
not of the simplest kind, very frequently by some misnomer, 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the servant, who has- 
but imperfectly caught the name, and who will not over-exert 
himself by inquiring if his vague surmises as to the proper appella- 
tions of the guests are correct. The rooms at first present a 
bewildering spectacle, crowded as they are to such an extent that 
to move forward or to find standing room seems impossible ; while- 
a very babel of conversation, perhaps with the addition of a loud 
band braying in one corner, seems to stun the senses of hearing 
and talking, while the atmosphere is suggestive of either a Turkish, 
bath or the Black Hole of Calcutta. ’ 

The only possible thing for the guests is to move on slowly 
with the human tide and trust that Providence may grant that 
their immediate neighbours are friends or acquaintances. For 
what solitude is more complete than that of being surrounded by 
strangers of whom we have no knowledge, though in the distance: 
we may discern many friends whom we wish to talk to, but 
are hopelessly prevented from approaching by a human wall ?. 
Some, of course, show more determination than others, notably 
the mother with daughters, who, like a frigate convoying two 
smaller ships, gets through all obstacles, in her endeavour to reach 
some man whom she may have fixed upon in her sharp and caleu- 
lating mind as a worthy object to be besieged by herself and 
daughters, and to be captured during the season and led trium- 
eg 4 to the altar. she successfully reaches her object, it is 

ard for him to escape, unless perchance, with the wili en- 
gendered of experience, he, after the first shake of the hand, enters 
into some animated conversation with some one else near him, no 
matter whether under other circumstances he would avoid him or 


being impelled from behi 
those following. If the host and hostess could hear many of 
remarks made, how pleasing it would be to them! How frequently 
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| her asa bore, or as too old to waste his valuable and much-sought-. 
after conversation upon ; as men of the present day put a high 
value on themselves, and in many cases think they confer a favour 
on ladies by talking to them. Men are sufferers at parties from 
the long trains the ladies wear to their dresses, and if, un- 
fortunately, one should tread on one of these in the crash, and get 
nearly precipitated on his head, he is rewarded bya look from over 
the shoulder which would, if possible, annihilate him, whereas the 
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at a party the remarks, redundant with the emphazising adjectives 
of the present day, are made—“ What an awtul crush it is, and 
how hot; I shall = my way as 
as possible. and get away.” in, “ Why do people give 
parties whe have mot geod house?” is gratitade! h 
in the name ef common sense, should people whose one object is 
to get away as soon as possible ever come to the party at all, is 
an enigme that can only be explained by the supposition that they 
feel the party would be a failure without one evanescent glimpse 
of their important selves, or else that they think if they do not 
keep themselves before the world, and have their name appear 
periodically im the fashionable papers, they would lose their place 
in that world ef fashion that they live for so entirely, aud worship 
#0 devotedly. Should there be, as often occurs, more than one 
on the same night to which the same people are bidden, 
feel it as a duty to themselves and society that they 
should show themselves at each, much to the detriment of their 
own enjoyment to the time the 
carriages. men who atte ese gatherings, t 
air of depression seem to wish to pro 
that they have come there out of charity to their hostess, and 
that they are conferring an inestimable benefit on her and on 
society in general, by their self-abnegation and kindness in 
giving the world a view of themselves. They do not in any 
way bound to exert themselves in entertaining others by 
their conversation, and they think that their presence is more 
than a sufficient return for their invitation. y, indeed, go 
for the object of meeting particular lady friends whom a 
have previously foundout will be at a certain party; and, ti 
chance to meet them, they stand a aga mixing 
in the throng, and presently the pairs will settle down in 
uiet corners, and remain for the rest of the evening, no 
doubt enjoying themselves in their own way, but not wars | 
in the least in the general entertainment. No doubt they fi 
that party has been a good one, and that their time has 
not wasted ; for what more profitable way of spending an 
evening is there, to their mind, two hours’ flirtation with 
some married lady? It is one of the aims of their life, and a 
of great pride to themselves; for the more c 


the 
with many men. 
. After a considerable amount of crushing, the stream leads 
towards the refreshment-room, where the votaries of fashion 
feel that it is n that they should quench their thirst, 
after the struggle, with champagne, which frequently is of a 
very indifferent character, and which the next morning produces 
the doleful wail of, “ How filthy the champagne was last night! 
I feel so chippy this morning.” From the refreshment-room the 
next step is to the cloak-room, and in the hall there is the dismal 
waiting for carriages, enlivened only by the excruciating howls of 
the servants and link-men calling for and announcing them. When 
the word “ home ” is given there is often a heartfelt ion of 
thankfulness that it is over. When any of the guests of the 
vious night meet, there is likely to be unlimited abuse of the 
Pease, the party, and the heat, together with the usual pulling to 
pieces of those present. How kind ladies are when criticizing one 
another, and how often they give one another the benefit of the 
doubt! ‘ So-and-so was looking quite plain last night,” or “ What 
@ pity Mrs. X puts it on so thick!” in allusion to her high com- 
plexion; or, again, “ What a hideous dress that was of Mrs. Y's; 
she has absolutely no taste ”—are samples of the milder forms of 
criticism that ladies have to endure from their acquaintances, 
behind their backs, when they are not engaged in the more 
eens eee their characters and spreading 


ive parties simply from a sense of duty or i- 
tality are pitied, for they are likely for litle 
else but. censure; abuse from those they have not asked for not 
having asked them, and a general condemnation of their well-meant 
attempts at hospitality from those who have accepted it, 


A VOICE FROM BULICAME. 
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peccat: 
t the kettle on that 
y say that it was Sir 
— it, or what he 
meant by doing it, except 
Secretaryship or something else seems to have had a very curious 
im. Twice did he take up the parable of explanation 
down by the Cornish sea (at least only five or six miles from it), 
and the second explanation was not much clearer or much more 
‘than the first. In his exordium Sir 
liveliest Unionist fancy could paint him. 


He was “prouder” of that “lesson” in the Border Burghs, 
of that defeat, “than of many victories,” He will never care 
to sit again in any Parliament that is not exactly the reverse 
of the Parliament which Mr. Gladstone papens, in any Parlia- 
ment which is not at once representative of the whole kingdom 
in “ real practical and genuine control of every other body and 
authority” whatever. That is to say, he will have absolutely 
nothing to do with any Parliament which does not make Home 
Rule in the sense in which even the most moderate of the 
Parnellite-Gladstonians understands it an absolute impossibility. 
That is noble, quite noble, and worthy not only of those gallant 
Cornishmen on his descent from whom Sir George justly prides 
himself, but also of the “ Fenwicks fierce” who abode at Wall- 
ington of old and made themselves extremely unpleasant to the 
ancestors of Sir George’s late constituents, and of that not unim- 
— third strain of blood which he derives through his mother. 

a man with Cornish, and Northumbrian, and Scotch ancestors 
cannot hold his ground in the day of battle there is no faith in 
heredity. 

But, alas, and alas! “the evening and the morning,” as an 
extremely early document reminds us, make the day, and Sir 
George spoke in the evening as well as in the morning. He was 
not long before coming to his woes—to that hot water which 
bas ded him so grievously, and from which he is yet smart- 
ing and skinless, Why should a man who held the noble senti- 
ments we have quoted above have got into that hot water? 
Nearly two columns of the 7imes are taken up with Sir George's 
attempts to explain, but the explication is a complication 
merely. It is dreadful, says Sir George, that people hike Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, e tutti quanti, should 


be driven from the councils of the Liberal pai Agreed, 

It is dreadful that I [Sir George] “ should be attacked 
with great asperity and unfairness.” , ; but the 
reservation “ unless I, Sir George, richly deserve it.” But “I” 


did nothing but “ use some language sharper than I could have 


wished” in a place where (worse luck!) “ reporters could not 
follow every word I uttered.” Now that happens to be the point. 
We thought, we confess, that Sir George, after the reporting or 
misreporting of his Devonshire Club speech, had put out an 
authorized version which, in the opinion both of Gladstonians and 
Liberal Unionists and Tories, contained the matter objected to. 
in Si rge’s is just ittle explanation why the 
matter objected = was cal As far as we can make out, Sir 
George's principle is exactly that laid down by Eraste in Monsieur 
de . “Un malade ne doit point vouloir guérir 
ue la Faculté n'y consente.” The Irish difficulty has no 
aston to be settled b er but the regular Liberal 
party. And as the iberal party is at the moment 
am 8 more engaged in “ settling” in another sense itself than io 
anything else, Sir George cannot think of anything but getting 
it into proper trim. Meanwhile “the game of law and order ma 
be up” (Sir George neither refers to nor defends that remarkab 
phrase), or it may not—that is a matter of quite secondary import- 
ance. And, though Sir George is resolved to have nothing to do 
with a Parliament which is not, let us say +, be is sure that an 
honourable ing can be found with ns who are 
pledged irrevocably to it —-. And then there was a third 
speech made to an overflow meeting, in which the puzzlement 
certainly overflowed. Sir George repeated more pointedly than 
ever his protestations of fidelity to Cnionism in the morning— 
repeated them with such detail as makes it absolutely impossible 
that he should come to any agreement with Mr. G ne unless 
Mr. Gladstone throws the Parnellites over, and eats every word 
necessity of leavi irritating words in and writing, 
and the other of all Liberals other like 


brothers, though they differ on these very vital points like cat and 

We must, says Sir G in effect, stick to conditions 
which the other fellows cannot and which in the mere 
stating of them condemn the other fellows’ policy as a policy of 
folly, injustice, and something like treason. t we are to make 
haste and agree with the other fellows “ right away.” 

Now all this is extremely curious and interesting. No one, that 
we know of, has ever impeached Sir George Trevelyan’s honour, 
and it is perfectly inconceivable that a man of honour, after the 
explicit declarations which he made at Liskeard, can consent to 
any scheme of Home Rule, no matter what, unless it be that 
scheme of e County Boards, directly responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament, which Gladstonians are pledged to reject, and 
which Parnellites would hardly even consider. Sir George has 
cleared himself of all suspicion of tampering with that accursed 
thing; and apparently he has not much intention of tampering 
with the other accursed thing, toleration of outrage. Thisis quite 
as it should be. But this being so, why this wistful hankering 
after immediate and honourable reunion with persons who have 
announced diametrically contrary intentions? Evenif Sir George 
Trevelyan had been a less “ well-educated infant” than he 
he must have heard of the impossibility of serving God and 
Mammon, of the da 


of attempting to sit on two stools, of the 
sorrowful chances 


the man who tries to blink facts, and say 
that there is where there is no peace. Yet, to judge from 
his Wednesday's speech, all but > years of life, more than 
twenty of experience of affairs, and no few of actual office, 
have left him believing that you can differ with men on the most 


burning points of opinion, the most vital points of policy, and yet 


t 
can compromise, the finer fellows they | 
FEW days ago Sir George Trevelyan sent a plaintive letter 
A of acknowledgment to a former constituent, in which he 
referred to the “ hot water” in which he had recently found him- | 
& more pro moan 0 same ki 
endeavouring to explain his not altogether intelligi 
Certainly Sir George has been lately bathing in something like 
that famous spring near Viterbo which the peccatrict mysteriously | 
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agree with them quite comfortably all the time. Nor, when the 
particular circumstances of this curious contradiction come to be 
examined, are they less extraordinary. It seems to be a matter 
ly of words, partly of purely unreasoning party spirit. Sir 
eorge is a man of great reading, a man of business, a man who has 
seen manners and cities once at any rate,a man of humour. Yet, 
practically, all he has to say is that he is miserable because he is 
not working with that calls itself the and 
that naturally he as a Liberal does not wish anybody but the Liberal 
party to solve the Irish difficulty. We, for instance (for men 
must in some cases speak of themselves), are fonder of some party 
names and of some party men than of others. If (which is for- 
tunately impossible) Lord Salisbury and the whole Tory party 
with him should to-morrow publish the banns of marriage between 
themselves and Mr. Parnell, and announce a programme of Home 
Rule; and if (which would be in that case more than probable) 
Mr. Gladstone were to veer round again, to discover that the black- 
— Pitt was in reality a heaven-born statesman, and that the 
nion was of precisely the same origin as the Decalogue, we should 
be very sorry. But we should not spare to use whatever logic 
and rhetoric we can command on the Unionist side. Clearly, in 
our place, Sir George Trevelyan would not. The dreadful neces- 
sity of saying “ irritating things ” about persons of whom he had 
formerly said friendly things would be too much for him. “C'est 
mon métier 4 moi,” says Sir George, in eflect, to be a Liberal ; and, 
though I may think the majority of the Liberal party grossly 
wrong, I won't say so. 

This is the more unlucky because it is a fresh corroboration of 
what we would fain hold to be a mere vulgar error—the dogma of 
the unfitness of literary men for public life. There are two dis- 
tinguished men of letters on the Gladstonian side (it is needless 
to say that no one who has any tincture of criticism would 
call Me. Gladstone a distinguished man of letters), Mr. John 
Morley and Sir George Trevelyan. Mr. Morley has been a 
tolerably consistent Home Ruler, at the expense of elevating 
Fear to the pusition of the final criterion of man’s action ; 
he is for Home Rule because he is so terribly afraid of the 
Home Rulers. Sir George Trevelyan is not a Home Ruler, but, 
out of sentiment or crotchet or mere blind partisanship, he per- 
sists in regarding as allies—not of a distant future, but to-morrow, 
or this evening—men whom, by the very terms of his own pro- 
fessions of faith, he is bound to regard as the most fatal enemies of 
the peace, the welfare, and almost the existence of the nation. The 
one saves his logic at the expense of his courage ; the other sacri- 
fices logic and nearly everything else to a kind of deluded notion 
of political friendship. Both are, of course, quite estimable poli- 
ticians in comparison with Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Labouchere ; but both are anything but cheering specimens 
ef the politician as he ought to be and the literary politician 
as he is. The curse of Falkland seems to be on both; and not 
the least of their misdeeds is, that both have given occasion to 
the enemy of the Muses to blaspheme. It is the very 
thing with which the said enemy charges the man of letters, 
that he is either frantically violent or is unable giArocodeiv 
divev padaxias, and alas! it would be very hard to free from the 
charge of padaxia either Mr. Morley’s despairing argument that 
the sons of the Parnellite Zeruiah are too hard for England, or 
Sir George Trevelyan's determination to fall on the necks of the 
very men whom he knows and virtually asserts to be vlotting the 
ruin of the country. 


OLD-FASHIONED SPORTSMEN. 


HOOTING has been altogether revolutionized in the last fifty 
ears, In the admirable volumes of the “ Badminton Library,” 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey fixes 1840 as about the date when heavy 
bags began to be made, The railways have brought the most 
remote districts within comparatively easy reach of the capital ; 
luxurious shooting-lodges have been rising everywhere, in the 
lonely glens and on the sad seashores; aud Highland landowners 
obtain fabulous rents for solitudes that used to let for a trifle to 
the tacksmen who bred roving herds of hill cattle. The changes 
in England have been at least as great, although they show them- 
selves under different aspects. The grouse are swarming now on 
the northern moors, where formerly the scattered coveys were only 
to be circumvented by exceedingly laborious work. e old style 
of shooting has gone out on the southern manors with the anti- 
quated systems of agriculture. The setters and pointers, the 
niels and cockers have almost disappeared ; the sole survivors 
of our sporting dogs are the black-coated retrievers that follow the 
lines of guns at the heels of the keepers. Pheasants, and even 
partridges, are hand-fed by hundreds or by thousands in the 
great shooting districts. e solemn battue, for which the covers 
are kept sacred, has replaced the rough-and-ready fashion of free- 
and-easy sport. Developments in guns have had at least as much 
to do with the changes as either the railways or scientific farm- 
ing. Flint locks were replaced by percussion caps, and the muzzle- 
loader has been superseded by the handy breechloader. Now all 
the odds are in favour of the shooter, where the game has not 
been taught to take good care of itself by an absolute destitution 
of convenient covert. 
The new fashions of shooting have found able and enthusiastic 
advocates, who demonstrate beyond a doubt that contemporary 
shots have not degenerated in keenness or science, while the quick- 


ness and precision with which the best of them’ their game 
seem more like sleight of hand than anything else. The veteran 
of half a century ago would be nowhere now, at the hottest corner 
of one of the home coverts, in a scattering ‘‘ bouquet ” of rocketing 
pheasants; or behind one of the “ batteries” on a bare Yorkshire 
moor, with the grouse whistling past him down thewind like so many 
flights of sea-swallows. Yet our grandfathers were masters of the 
craft according to their lights, and deadly although necessarily de- 
liberate shots, in spite of their primitive weapons and cumbrous 
accoutrements. Possibly distance may lend enchantment to fond 
reminiscences, but we doubt whether, on the whole, the sportsman 
of the old school had not the best of it. Assuredly his arrange- 
ments were more economical than ours; and he had such chances 
of rough but romantic shooting as seldom fall to the lot of his less 
fortunate grandchildren. He loved hard walking for its own 
sake; a little excitement went a long way with him, and he was 
steeled against disappointments. What with the slow shooting 
and the stiff loading, he was naturally satisfied with small bags. 
Our own memory does not go back to the old flint single barrel, 
but “ Tom Oakleigh,” who brought out his Shooting Code in 1838, 
tells us that even then there were sturdy Conservatives who stil} 
clung affectionately to the venerable weapon, That was simply 
old-fashioned prejudice, for there could be no reasonable question 
as to the superiority of the percussion gun. Yet even per- 
cussion muzzle-loader was a sore trial to the temper, and admirable 
discipline for an impetuous nature when the sport was or the 
weather unfavourable. We remember well how impatient. ejacu- 
lations would rise to our lips when birds were rising all around, 
during the irritating process of loading. It was generally a 
case of more haste, worse speed. You snatched at the pow 
flask, which caught in the pocket-lining or slipped through the 
fingers. As you hurriedly poured in the charge from the spring 
shot-belt, half the pellets would go scuttling down outside the 
barrel; the driving home the wadding with the slender and 
flexible ramrod was a work of time, toil, and trouble, with a fair 
bability of the rod snapping and putting you hors de combat 
or the rest of the day. But the acme of provocation was in 
fumbling for the cape, and fitting them to the nipples, against 
time, perhaps with half-frozen fingers. rushing sound of 
wings in the air, the sight of ground game scuttling through the 
underwood, mocked your impotence and irritated you to the v 
of insanity, which, of course, put you off your shooting. In rain 
or sleet things were far worse. The powder-flask would get 
damp, and the powder would be caked in the mouth; the 
caps were saturated somehow, in spite of “ waterproof” pocket- 
linings, so that a missfire was as likely as. not, even if you 
should be shooting at the first “cock” of the season. Then, 
as you fumbled over the pricker and the powder-flask, there 
seemed nothing for it but suicide. Gradually welcome improve~ 
ments were introduced in the muzzle-loading apparatus, as in 
shooting costume. For it was astonishing how the gentlemen of 
the ancient school had stuck to the most uncomfortable and un- 
compromising of garments. was as good a a3 
ever lived; but in his volume on “ Deer-stalking,” as in the 
Oakleigh Shooting Code, we see the heroes of the episodes, 
whether in the Athol corries or in the Yorksbire dales, scrambling 
over the rocks and worming themselves along the beds of the hill- 
streams in chimney-pot hats and tight, clinging cutaways. Their 
sops, as they had discarded blue evening swallowtails, with 
brilliant brass buttons, and crimson under waistcoats, betook 
themselves to sensible shooting-suits of loose-fitting tweeds or 
homespuns. So the mechanical inventor soon came to the front, 
going forward hand-in-hand with the rational tailor. Eley im- 
proved the cap-linings, rendering them really tolerably waterproof ; 
and made up various sizes of shot in mixed cartridges of divers: 
colours, so as to facilitate hard hitting at long ranges. Perhaps. 
the greatest boon of all was the introduction of the heavy loading- 
rod, though it had to be carried like a side-arm, and was so far an 
encumbrance. But then the charge was thrust straight home by 
a strong arm, there were no vexatious delays, and consequently 
there was considerably less of swearing at large. Altogether, mean 
were more than satisfied with the progress of reform, when the 
adoption of the breechloader with its immediate popu- 
larity landed us in the luxuries of a millennium of new patents 
and ingenious inventions. 

Yet, as we say, we look back regretfully on the days of the old 
sportsman. In blissful ignorance of all that was looming in the 
future, he had resigned himself to the worries and annoyances for 
which he hoped no remedy. Then he rejoiced in the pleasures 
and advantages which his children have ceased to enjoy. Like 
the old master of harriers, he would turn out each morning of his 
life; and he never dreamed of leaving his coverts undisturbed. 
The tenants of those times gave him comparatively little trouble; 
they took their farms, calculating on damage from ground game, 


-and, if there was nothing else in the woods, there was alwa’ 


of Now we better fun than rabbit- 
ooting, over cheery terriers or spaniels, or some couples of me 
little beagles. The old s got leisurely his 
after breakfast, and called the keeper toa consultation under the 
in-room window. The keeper slung the game-bag, and he and 
is master went forth without any sort of ceremony. The rough 
terriers or the silky spaniels, with the withes of bramble clinging 
to their coats, — wildly into the furze-brakes, and tore 
madly through the gaps in the undergrowth. With the voices 
receding or approaching, or running rings, each echo rang re- 
ponsive to the yelping chorus; and the flash of the gun followed 
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the glimpse of the flick, as the rabbits broke from cover 
to shoot across the clearing. Many of them were missed, but 
not a few were rolled over; the bag was emptied when it 
became inconveniently heavy, and the contents hung up by 
sinews slit in the hind legs to the blasted twig of a fir tree. 
If the farms were fairly looked after, there were always hares 
in abundance to be found in the open. Even the home 
meadows were sure to be indifferently drained ; there were great 
tufts of sedges and coarse grass in the rushy bottoms, where puss 
was always to be found at home, squatting in her form. As 
for the partridges in September, the whole estate was a paradise 
‘for them, inasmuch as it lulled them into false security. The 
puzzle for them was to pick out a bare spot, where they could dust 
‘their feathers in the sunshine between feeding hours. When they 
were flushed by the dogs or the passage of a chance labourer, ay 
had a choice of tempting hiding-places in each field they skimmed. 
The scythe or the sickle never shaved the straw, and, with 
his quick-sighted marker and his close-hunting setters, the squire 
could follow surely the flight of the covey, and supply his table 
with certainty, although no pot-hunter. With its untrimmed 
hedgerows, its rank stubbles, and its shallow-drained fields, all 
England fifty years ago was one natural preserve, where the 

me was sure to be sufficiently plentiful if the poachers were 

t in check. 

As for Scotland, the sport in the Highlands was not as yet 
monopolized by millionaires, In the fascinating reminiscences of 
The Mer and the Loch, Colquhoun mentions how, exactly fifty 
years ago, capital small grouse-ranges were to be rented for 
1501. We happen to know that, a little before that time, some of 
the best of the famous Forfarshire grouse-shootings used to be lent 
in a friendly way to a neighbour by Lord Panmure, the father of 
the Crimean War Secretary. The old peer, who was a notorious 
bon vivant—the carouses of Brechin Castle are commemorated in 
the Memoirs of Constable, the publisher—thought himself fairly 
repaid by some consignments of West Indian turtle or an occa- 
sional hogshead of East Indian Madeira. St. John’s Sport in 
Moray is one of the most delightful of sporting books. He does 
not tell us what he paid for his house and his own shootings at 
Tnvererne ; but we are struck by the fact that he had free licence 
to range the moors and the mountains for many leagues all around 
him. He lies out for successive days and nights stalking the red 
deer, sleeping in the shealings of the shepherds, and shooting 
anything he chanced to come across, owadays, when the 
solitary sanctuaries of the deer are as regularly patrolled as 
Cheapside or Piccadilly, and are often enclosed for scores of miles 
with formidable wire fencing, no man would dream of making as 
free as St. John did with the preserves of his nearest and dearest 
relative. But even so lately as fifty years ago a full half of the 
Highlands was practically open to any respectable man who 
asked permission civilly ; and he might range any extent of wild 
shooting to his heart's content if he did not mind “ roughing it” in 
some clachan or change-house, Forests that have since fetched fancy 

rices, and which let easily for 2,c0o/. or 3,000/. a year, were then the 
‘amiliar poaching-grounds of the amphibious crofters, who went in 
fitfully for fishing, and smuggled when they had a happy opportunity. 
Scott tells us how a similar state of things h n existing 
somewhat earlier in the Border country. Dandy Dinmont, 
although merely a tenant-farmer, invited Captain Brown to shoot 
blackcock with him at Charlieshope; and Francis Tyrrel and 
Valentine Bulmer, putting up with Mistress Dodds at the “ Cleikum 
Inn,” had the run of the grouse moors of the Laird of St. Ronan’s, 
because their landlady was an old friend of the family. Though 
we must admit that in those days, when there were few regular 
keepers, in place of the present organized guards of gillies and 
watchers, the guns had to toil hard for comparatively little. 
Colquhoun says incidentally that ten or twelve brace of grouse 
were considered a satisfactory bag for three guns when the 
were plentiful and the vermin abundant. But en revanche, 
if the bags were but moderate, they were marvellously mixed, 
and even on moors so far to the south as those lying in the 
country of the Cockney tourist, between Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond, you might get anything from a golden eagle or a 
oo own toa jack-snipe. Each hill-cairn in Glenfalloch 
eld its colony of ba’ , and the wail of the wild-cat and the 
martin-cat on the prowl made romantically melancholy music in 
the gloaming along the solitary lake-shores. Now the romantic 
element has been eliminated from Highland sport, and you kill 
your stag to the orders of the stalker, or shoot down your hundred 
race of grouse in the most businesslike manner under the direc- 
tions of gillies who know each yard of the ground, 


BONNEVAL PASHA. 


HE early career of Alexandre de Bonneval is sufficiently well 
known to permit us to pass over it ina few words. His so- 
called Memoirs, published during his lifetime, were denounced by 
himself as apocryphal; but the Prince de Ligne, that cosmopolitan 
Amphitryon at whose table the scapegraces of all nations were 
welcome, left some interesting details concerning Bonneval’s 
career, of which Sainte-Beuve has made excellent use. From one 
or two other sources a probably correct estimate of the early life 
of this soldier of fortune may be gathered; but in all. cases the 
story of his life after leaving the Austrian service, and of his 


fortunes after he had assumed -the turban, has been left a good 
deal to the imagination. The facilities now offered by the French 
Government by throwing open to inspection the archives of the 
Foreign Office have enabled M. Albert Vandal to clear away much 
of the mystery which has hitherto enveloped Bonneval’s later 
years, and to shed more respectable light upon his career at Con- 
stantinople. Born in 1675, of a good Limousin family, Alexandre 
de Bonneval, at the age of eleven, started upon life in the French 
navy. In consequence of a duel with his superior officer, he 
quitted it abruptly, and in 1698 entered the army in the Gardes 
Fraingaises. He served in Italy successively under Cati 
Villeroi, and Vendéme, and quickly attracted the notice 
his chiefs, as well as that of his most illustrious adversary, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. In 1701 he purchased the com- 
mand of un infantry regiment, and in the following year 
layed an important part in the French victory at Luzzara, 
nneval, however, soon found himself at variance with the Civil 
Commissioner attached to his corps, refusing to render accounts 
of the moneys passing through his hands, Chamillart, the War 
Minister, and a devout follower of Louvois, supported the 
Commissioner, and a lively correspondence ek in which 
Chamillart insinuated that Bonneval’s unwillingness to submit his 
accounts to “les gens de = est parcequ'ils savent trop bien 
compter.” Bonneval’s reply was not without a certain dignity ; 
but he concluded his letter by saying that, if within three mon 
“an ample apology were not made to him, he would offer his sword 
to the Emperor, whose Ministers, being all men of birth, knew 
how to treat their equals.” The three months having passed 
without an apology from the Minister, Bonneval quitted the army ; 
and, after a short stay in Venice, applied to Prince Eugene for 
employment in the Imperial service. His advances were readily 
met, and in 1708 we find him holding an important command at 
the battle of Malplaquet, and leading a charge aguinst his ancient 
regiment, the Gardes Frangaises. After the close of the campaign 
Bonneval was despatched to protect the eastern frontier of the 
Empire against the Turks, and shared with his chief, Prince 
Eugene, the honours of the battle of Peterwaradin. It was just 
after this event that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu saw him at 
Vienna ; and, in a letter attributed to her, she relates how she 
was conducted over Prince Eugene’s library by his “ favourite 
Bonneval, a man of wit, and here thought to be a very bold and 
enterprising spirit.” In the same year Bonneval was allowed to 
return to Paris, the sentence of death and the confiscation of his 
goods which had been pronounced on him having been reversed 
by the Regent, in spite of the protest of the Duc de Saint- 
Simon. The Duchesse de Biron seized the occasion of Bonneval’s 
visit to Paris to marry to him one of her twenty-six children. 
The story goes that after the ceremony his mother-in-law, thinking 
he looked anything but elated at his good fortune, inquired the 
cause. Bonneval, without hesitation, declared “Qu'il se sentait 
bien malheureux de s'étre marié6!” “ Vous auriez mieux fait de 
me dire cela hier,” replied the Duchess. Having omitted to do 
this, he did what he probably thought was the next best thing. 
At the end of ten days he quitted his wife and Paris pre- 
cipitately, and once more joined Eugene in time to take part in 
the battle of Belgrade. The honours showered upon him by 
the Emperor Charles VI. after the close of the campai 
showed the high esteem in which he was held at Vienna. He 
was given a place in the Supreme Council of War, and admitted 
to a knowledge of the highest State secrets, Everything pointed 
to him as Kugene’s successor, when his incurable vanity 
restlessness once more shipwrecked his fortunes, His lampoons 
on his protector were overlooked, although they estranged from 
him his best friend at Court; but his subsequent quarrel with the 
Marquis de Prié, the civil governor of the Low Countties, was so 
conducted that discipline required the recall of Bonneval, and his 
subsequent confinement in the State prison of Spielberg. Here he 
underwent his year of punishment, and on its conclusion turned 
his. back on Austria for ever. 
As on the former occasion when he quitted the French service, 
Bonneval made his first halt at Venice, Here he remained two 
ears; offering his services successively to France, Spain, and 
Poland, but without result; and finally tinding himself practically 
blockaded by his enemies, French and Austrian, in Venice, one 
summer's night he escaped with a few adherents to the opposite 
coast. Landing safely ut Ragusa, the fugitives, to avoid the 
Austrian soldiers sent in their pursuit, managed by unfrequented 
paths to reach Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, where the pasha 
received them courteously, but at the same time firmly declined to 
allow them to continue their journey until the Sultan's orders 
had been received. Bonneval appealed to the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, the ey me de Villeneuve, holding out the per- 
a of his being able to do something to wrest from the Emperor 
, “the seminary of his armies.” It did not suit the 
views of the Cardinal de Fleury, who at that time directed French 
policy, to do anything to arouse the susceptibilities of Austria. 
illeneuve was therefore instructed to “ play the deaf man,” and 
the Porte following the lead of France, Bonneval was detained 
in Bosnia in a sort of veiled oe — this momentary 
check he owed his life; for on his flight from Venice being known 
every Euro Power was alarmed, and anticipated that an 
moment the Turks under his leadership might threaten. their 
possessions. Venice on this occasion displayed the advantages of 
an oligarchic form of government. The State Inquisitors with- 
out delay. pronounced against Bonneval a sentence of death, and 
the representative of the Republic at Constantinople was charged 
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with the execution of this decree. Daniele Dolfino, who occupied 
the post, explained that, in view of the distance from the capital 
at which Bonneval was detained, some delay in carrying out their 
Excellencies’ orders might be anticipated ; although in the quarters 
allotted to him he was at times in danger of being carried off by 
Austrian agents, who were ever on the watch for him. His 
efforts to induce Villeneuve to op him as a Frenchman having 
roved abortive, Bonneval at length took the final step and abjured 
Bhristianity ; and, throwing away his sword and epaulets, adopted 
the scimitar and turban. It is only fair to add that his change 
of religion made but little difference in his outward life, for he 
showed himself as rarely at mosque as previously at church. 

His position, however, in the eyes of the Turks was at once 
altered; he was no longer a prisoner, but an honoured guest. A 
few months later the revolt which placed Mahmoud on the throne 
changed the whole foreign policy of the Porte, and Topal- 
‘Osman, the new Grand Vizier, perceived at once Bonneval’s value 
as an organizer. On the breaking out of the war of Polish 
succession, all Eastern Europe was thrown into dismay by the 
sudden appearance of Russia on the political scene, and the op- 

rtunity for which the renegade had so patiently waited at 

h arrived. The policy of France at that time was to 
put Turkey forward as the guardian of Sweden and Poland 
against the designs of Russia, without committing herself to any 
reciprocal obligations; and she was in this way able at any 
moment to arrange her own terms of , as it suited her own 
interests, without consulting those of her ally. The election of 
Stanislas to the crown of Poland in 1733 was the signal for the 
renewal of these tactics; and on the advance of the Russian troops 
upon Warsaw the French Ambassador at the Porte was instructed 
to urge the immediate advance of the Turkish troops in defence of 
the menaced liberties of Poland. The Grand Vizier Ali hesitated 
to take so hazardous a step without some definite assurance as to 
the French policy ; and Bonneval, selected to negotiate between 
the Divan and the French Embassy, acquitted himself with the 
resource and skill of a trained diplomat and of a far-sighted 
politician, Anticipating the iuture greatness of Russia, he held 
that it would be only by supporting Poland that Turkey could 
hold in check the Muscovites; and that France, in her own defence 


and in the interests of Europe, should guarantee to Turkey the 


maintenance of her possessions in Europe. To such an alliance 
Sweden, he maintained, would be the first to adhere, on account 
of her interests in the Baltic; whilst Spain, similarly inte- 
rested in closing the Mediterranean to any fresh rival, would 
follow the lead of France. The maritime Powers, England 
and Holland, could not, moreover, long close their eyes to the 
rivalry to their trade in the Levant and the Far East which 
Russia threatened. Bonneval further went on to sketch the 
course of events when Russia, having crossed the Caucasus, 
should occupy the shores of the Caspian and threaten the higher 
plateaux of Armenia—‘“en attendant que cette nation avide et 
ambitieuse se répande dans toute l’Asie.” These views were 
adopted by the Grand Vizier, who at once intimated that the 
price of Turkish aid was a definite treaty of alliance. Villeneuve, 
without instructions, wished to temporize; meanwhile the Russian 
Court, awaking to a sense of its r, despatched a present of 
850 purses (about 17,000/.) to the Grand Vizier, who, knowing 
that no operations could be undertaken until the ensuing 
spring, accepted the money, and calmly awaited the answer of 

ersailles to his proposal; but Cardinal de Fleury hesitated to 
make an alliance with the “ Infidels.” Bonneval all this time was 
rising in favour at the Porte. At first only consulted secretly or 
unofficially, public honours of all kinds were now showered upon 
him. As Governor of Caramania and Jdeylerbey of Roumania, he 
took precedence of all the pashas of the Empire; and he was 
further assigned a palace at Scutari and an annual revenue of 
50,000/, (Turkish). Without his advice no decision was arrived 
at by the Porte and in the negotiations with France he directed 
the Ottoman policy to an extent far beyond that supposed by 
Voltaire when writing the history of this period. ter much 
hesitation, however, France broke off the negotiations, and signed 
at Vienna the preliminaries of a treaty by which Lorraine was 

iven to Stanislas as com tion for the loss of the Polish 

town; and France thus threw away probably the only chance 
she ever had of saving Poland in the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

Russia and Austria, however, did not disarm; and, taking for 
excuse the ambiguous conduct of Turkey, they resolved to look to 
that country for compensation for the losses they had suffered 
elsewhere. Russia seized Azoff without warning, and openly 
avowed her determination to make herself mistress of the northern 
shores of the Black Sea, whilst Austria decided to annex the 
whole or greater part of Bosnia. The ambassador of the Czarina 
at Constantinople, in a despatch which might have been dated 
yesterday, wrote (January, 1736):—“The Greeks of these pro- 
vinces, and still more the Bulgarians, the Wallachians, the 
Moldavians, and others, are working so persistently to escape from 
Ottoman tyranny, and so devoted to Russia, that at the first 

jay Bay ready to sacrifice their lives for your Majesty, the 
liberator they are waiting for. ,.. Your Majesty legitimately rules 
over the hearts of all good Christians, who still find themselves 
under the yoke of a barbarism at its last gasp.” Thus in those 
days also the “ sick man * was considered even by shrewd observers 
to be approaching dissolution. Diplomacy having for the moment 
given place to arms, Bonneval threw himself with feverish 
activity into the more congenial task of directing the military 


campaign. He seemed to be everywhere, to foresee everything, 
and to be daunted by nothing. Troops and cannon, instructions 
and maps, were forwarded to every point on the menaced fron- 
tiers. In the presence of the enemy he reformed the armaments, 
the tactics, ra the strategy of the Ottomans. The infantry were 
armed with pikes to resist the heavy Austrian cavalry ; the Janis- 
saries were taught to skirmish ; and the Muscovites were tempted 
to wander for weeks in the steppes of Tartary, whilst the whole 
strength of the Turkish army was concentrated against the 
Austrian troops entangled in the Bosnian passes. The result of 
these tactics was that by the end of 1738 the Russians, decimated 
by hunger and disease, saw their armies dissolved without being 
able to come to close quarters with the cloud of Turkish horsemen 
who hovered on their fianks. Andon the banks of the Danube 
the Ottoman troops, having taken Orsova, were advancing along 
both banks, and were once more threatening Belgrade. Already 
Bonneval in imagination saw that his dream of separating Hun- 
gary from Austria was on the point of realization. To effect this 
he offered the exiled Prince Ragotzki the assistance which the 
latter had so long in vain implored from the Porte, but it came 
too late. Ragotzki died before the campaign could open, and his 
son, although invested with the high-sounding title of “ Prince 
of Transylvania,” was unable to evoke the patriotism of his 
father’s fellow-countrymen. Bonneval’s good fortune forsook 
him almost at the same time, for by a cruel irony his 
bombardiers, whose European discipline had brought him and 
themselves so much prestige, finding that they were not paid 
with European regularity, mutinied one day, and their chief 
had to bear the punishment, which his many enemies were glad 
to see inflicted. Voltaire naturally expressed his surprise that 
Bonneval on this occasion, following his own precedente, did not 
challenge the Grand Vizier, and then, passing on to Persia, offer 
his services to the Sophy, and when he had quarrelled with 
the Ministers of that country, suggested that he would still find a 
field for his talents in Chinese. Luckily his confidence in himself 
or his carelessness of the future prompted him to no such romantic 
course. His short exile of four months was passed at Kastamouni, 
in Asia Minor, whence he was suddenly recalled, restored to his 
former posts and favour, and reached Belgrade in time to take 
rt in those negotiations which resulted in a treaty which ceded 
Rerbia and its capital to the Sultan, and Russia bound herself to 
maintain neither ships of war nor of ecommerce on the Black Sea. 
After the conclusion of the peace Bonneval returned to Constan- 
tinople, where until his death in 1747 he lived as much apart 
from his fellow-countrymen as from his co-religionists. His 
pleasure was to entertain all travellers who came to him 
properly recommended, and to act as the intermediary be- 
tween the Porte and various Christian potentates. His chief 
political aim was to interest Turkey more and more in the 
aflairs of Europe; and to arouse her from an indifference which 
condemned her to isolation. In the full swing of the War of 
Succession the Porte; on the suggestion of Bonneval, had offered 
its mediation, which was not accepted; buta little later he paved 
the way for an understanding with Frederick I1., and opened the 
door to Prussian diplomacy in Eastern Europe. In his moments 
of leisure Bonneval designed flat-bottomed ships for facilitating 
the invasion of England by the French, drew up schemes for colo- 
nizing Roumelia with Swiss ts, and for remodelling the 
Turkish army by the introduction of French recruits, At other 
times, recognizing the enormous part which commerce was destined 
one day to play in politics, he pat forward suggestions for neutraliz- 
ing the Archipelago and the Turkish waters during any European 
war; and grasping at once the importance of Egypt, he u u 
the Turks to open up this route to the Indies, and thus to hold 
in their hands the key to the commerce of the Eastern and 
Western worlds. In a very remarkable memorial presented to the 
Porte on this subject he urged the construction of “a canal from 
the Red Sea to Cairo to convey merchandize thence to the Medi- 
terranean.” His mind was never at rest, even when he seemed 
most given up to self-indulgence; and it may be gathered from the 
few familiar letters which exist that he was, in spite of his riches and 
honours, occasionally home-sick. This feeling grew upon him with 
advancing years, and at length we find that the golden wires of his 
cage became intolerable. To quit the country openly was impos- 
sible; the Turks would never have allowed him to recant Islamism 
and live. He first attempted to escape on board a Neapolitan 
frigate; but the arrangement fell through. But at length M. 
d’Argenson, the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Versailles, was 
moved to help him ; and a correspondence was carried on between 
Bonneval and the Minister in a cipher of which the French Am- 
bassador at the Porte had not the key. On March 20, 1747,a 
letter reached the Embassy addressed to Bonneval. He was sutffer- 
ing from an attack of gout when it was brought, and he placed it 
beside his bed, intending to decipher it the following day. In the 
night he was seized by an attack to which he succumbed ; and the 
letter, which was supposed to convey permission for his return to 
his native land and the means to effect his escape, was never read. 
Such is the brief outline of the career which M. Vandal has 
carefully investigated by the help of the new materials placed 
within his reach. He makes no attempt to whitewash Bonneval’s 
character or to make of him a misunderstood hero. His aim, 
which he completely achieves, is to rescue from oblivion the 
history of the man who unwittingly gave a direction to Turkish 
fae —— it bears the mark after an interval of a century 
and a half, 
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NEAPOLITAN TORTOISESHELL WORK. 


— tortoiseshell industry of Naples is commercially important, 

but artistically not pastioulasty admirable, All y good 
work of the kind stil comes from France; the Italian articles 
are cheap, and, if not exactly nasty, they can hardly be called 
ve nice. The more valuable shells never come to Naples, and, 
if they did, no workman could be found to treat them as the 
French do, On the other hand, genuine tortoiseshell ornaments 
may be bought at a price that seems incredibly low to those who 
know the market cost of the raw material. It may be worth 
while to tell how this is possible—the more so as it throws a 
certain side light on the decay of one branch of technical art. 

The value of the raw shell depends on the depth and contrast of 
its colours and on its thickness. The latter is a matter of great 
importance, because, if after it has been subjected to the processes 
necessary for polishing it should be very thin, it would not serve 
the usual purposes of the higher trade. In the last century these 
thinner shells were used to inlay picture frames and larger pieces 
of furniture, a very light-coloured material, generally stiff white 
paper or cardboard, being placed behind them, and when thus 
employed the brilliancy of the colour often rendered them exceed- 
ingly effective, the more so as the thinness of the substance inlaid 
increased its lucidity. Now such shells are generally exported 
to Naples, where they find a better price, and are differently 
used 


When the Neapolitan dealer has bought a quantity of raw 
material—it is rarely quite raw when it comes into his hands—he 
compares piece with piece. The markings, of course, never en- 
tirely correspond ; but he puts those which approach each other 
together, marks the points at which they are to be cut. The 
pieces that are thought to match are polished, placed one above 
the other, subjected to a certain d of heat—which must not 
be too high, or the substance will be scorched, lose in colour, and 
become brittle and valueless—and put into the press. The two or 
more plates are thus fused and pressed into a single mass; it is 
impossible again to separate them, or even to say where the joint 
has been made; but, when the substance is held against the 
light, it at once appears that the colours are cloudy; they fade 
into each other, and are no longer defined and contrasted, as in 
the original shell, because, as has been said, the markings never 
entirely correspond. The massive pieces of tortoiseshell—handles 
for umbrellas, walking-sticks, &c., are all made in this way, and 
for these the refuse of the workshop is used. 

The new fashion which has set in for the last few years of 

ferring the simple light-coloured to the variegated shell has 
oe an immense advantage to the Neapolitan dealers, because it is 
absolutely impossible to know whether the article offered has been 
cut out of a single shell or manufactured out of several, as there 
are no markings. The substance used is the breastplate of the 
tortoise ; the colour is amber, varying from a light to a darker 
shade, the latter, or rather the medium, being the more costly. 
This is produced in Naples by pressing a dark plate between two 
lighter ones, and ornaments of this kind when worn in hair of a 
cor nding tint are pretty and effective. This is the one point 
in which Neapolitan tortoiseshell work excels. Hair-pins of this 
kind are as good as those sold in Paris, and hardly cost half as 
much. But, after all, have they any merits that carefully-stained 


horn would not omg P 

It must be clear to every one that whatever artistic value 
tortoiseshell lies in its semi-transparency and its colour- 
ing. It is difficult to understand what pleasure any one can feel 
in having an umbrella handle of such a substance. Even as a 
mere display of wealth it is not particularly imposing, since it is 
not easily recognized. Every one knows that a piece of such 
thickness cannot be cut out of a single shell, and for all practical 
purposes ivory, and even bone and horn, are better adapted. Yet 
such things must find purchasers, or there would not be so many 
manufacturers of them. The vicious taste, of which this is 

haps the extreme result, unfortunately influences the whole 

eapolitan trade. 

The real value of the material was understood in the last 
century, and is still understood in the best French workshops. 
In order to show the fineness of the colouring, large surfaces 
were left in the combs round which the back hair used to be 
wound. Ornaments perforated through these were almost always 
the sign of a defective shell. Though with the decline of taste 
it became a fashion to have reliefs cut in the back of the comb, 
the shell was not entirely pierced, and the effect of the colour- 
ing was impaired, but not destroyed. It is true that even in 
the best period such combs were often surmounted either by a 
central ball or by two side balls, which were sometimes con- 
nected with each other by open ornamentation. But the reason of 
this is clear. The workman desired to show the value of his 
material, which depended to a large degree on its thickness, 
whereas a great part of it had to be cut away in order to reduce 
the comb to its required size, and increase its transparency. He 
therefore left one, two, or three knobs above, from the front and 
back of which he pared as little as possible away ; the connecting 
ornamentation was an afterthought. 

The Neapolitan trader is wise in his generation. He knows that 
his pressed plates can never the transparency and fine 
colouring of the single shell, so he does his best to hide their de- 
fects by ornamentation. In his more costly productions he hardly 
ever leaves an unornamented surface, and he delights in open per- 
forated work which is intended to conceal the defects ins 


of | or queen, if a vacancy should appear impending. The 


displaying the qualities of his material. This original sin is the 
bane of the whole art. The first fallacy renders all that is built 
upon it false as certainly in art as in science, and not only are the 
ornamental designs of the Neapolitan workmen commonplace, but 
they do their best to conceal the merits that their manual dexterity 
might otherwise possess. Their figures look as if they had been 
cast in a mould, or at least stamped through the plate with heated 
metal, This we are assured is not the case; they are sawn out of 
the material and cut by hand, but fashion demands that the 
shall all be filed and rubbed down to an insipid and rotun 
uniformity. This endeavour to render work done by hand as 
similar as possible to that produced by mechanical contrivances is 
on @ par with the contempt of the advantages offered by the sub- 
stance treated which is characteristic of the whole of the more 
costly Neapolitan tortoiseshell wares. But it is not easy to trace 
the connexion between the two perversities, unless their common 
a is to be found in the bad taste of the purchasing public. 

t is difficult, too, to discover what led to this trade becoming 
one of the specialities of Naples. It is true that turtles are to be 
found in the Mediterranean, and the small land-tortoise on many 
parts of its coasts; but the shell and the flesh of these species are 
alike valueless, and the material used in Italy is imported, usually 
by way of England and France, Skilled labour is certainly 
cheaper in Naples than in Paris, and the dexterity of the work~- 
men in the secondary branches of technical art is probably about 
equal ; but it is not to this, but to the inferiority of the material, 
that the cheapness of Neapolitan wares is due. The difference of 
price between the natural and manufactured shell more than covers 
the additional cost of the ornamentation. 

The tricks of the Neapolitan trade are, of course, well known in 
Paris; indeed, no secret is made of them in the city itself, and 
the latest improveuents in the instruments used have come from 
France. They are, therefore, probably employed to a certain 
extent there, as well as in Italy. It must be remembered, too, 
that the “ besetting sin” of all the technical and decorative art of 
contemporary Italy is a love for detailed, mechanically balanced 
and florid ornamentation. The workmen seem to have lost 
sense for the simplicity and self-restraint which formed so im- 
portant a part in the best designs of their predecessors, At the 
same time, the old, apparently instinctive, feeling for the nature of 
the material in which their work has to be done has been 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed. In this respect even artists 
of acknowledged position are not faultless. They, too, frequently 
endeavour to treat marble as if it were bronze, and bronze as if it 
were ivory. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise that the 
taste of the mere handicraftsman becomes uncertain. 

All this ought to be remembered in judging Neapolitan tortoise- 
shell work; but it should not be forgotten that the inferiority of 
the material not only encourages the vicious treatment, but often 
renders it necessary, The desire for cheap luxury and display, for 
things that look almost like the thing itself and can be bought at 
half the price, is the curse of modern art; and as long as this 
— lasts, it is useless to denounce the tortoiseshell workmen of 

Naples. 


THE DUTCH SUCCESSION, 


as vexed question of the succession to the throne of the 
Netherlands has been satisfactorily settled. The Second 
Dutch Chamber—the popular or democratic part of the Legislature 
—has approved the proposals made by the Government in this 
matter, and it would seem that, conquests and annexations, general 
epidemics, and particularly family sicknesses and deaths, apart, the 
order of succession to the throne has been determined in secula 
seculorum. Indeed, the most astounding thing wheff we read the 
provisions of the measure which is about to become law would be 
to understand how there could ever have been any serious difficul 
in the matter, if we did not recall the circumstances under whic 
the question first arose and attracted attention. The present King 
of Holland, as it is most convenient to call him, was the father by 
his gifted and attractive Queen Sophia,a Wurtemburg princess, of 
two sons, of whom the elder, the Prince of Orange, died in Paris, 
The younger brother soon followed him into the grave, and the 
Dutch people, who cling naturally very much to their independence, 
and who were afraid that their throne might be adjudged to some 
German prince—the times were then rather out of joint for a closer 
connexion with Germany—were excusably enough very anxious. 
Their apprehensions were removed by the announcement of the 
marriage of the King with a princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont, the 
elder sister of our own Duchess of Albany. It was clear to them 
that any issue of the marriage, although their mother was a 
German, would be Dutch princes or princesses. There has been 
only one child of the i the Princess Wilhelmina, now 
between seven and eight years of age, who is the first and nearest 
heir to the throne, unless any brother should appear, which, under 
the circumstances, is very improbable. 

To the whole succession on the life of a young girl would, 
however, have been a dangerous venture, and the Dutch Govern- 
ment has therefore taken care to provide such a sufficiency of 
heirs to the throne and to determine so exactly their precedence 
that our excellent friends in the Low Countries, whose inde- 
pendence and continued enjoyment of free institutions must be 
one of the first wishes of all Englishmen, can hardly be at 
any time in embarrassment as to who will be their new king 
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= 
heir to the throne after the Princess Wilhelmina, to leave out 
of consideration the further possible issue of King William III. 
and his Queen, is his Majesty’s sister Sophia, the wife of 
the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. Then follow her children, 
in the first place the hereditary Grand Duke of Weimar, 
who is married and has two children. Then comes his 
sister, the Princess Marie, who is married to the Prince of 
Reuss, the Ambassador of the German Empire at Vienna, and 
who has, we believe, children; and, after her and her descend- 
ants, the Princess Elisabeth, her sister, who recently married a 
member of the Mecklenburg-Schwerin Grand Ducal family. It 
would seem that these arrangements should suffice to settle this 
uestion of the succession to the throne of the Low Countries ; 
tthe Dutch are a careful people, and, failing the Weimar line, 
the succession is given to the representatives of the Princess 
Marianne, a sister of King William IT. of Holland, who married 
Prince Albert of Prussia, and whose immediate representative is, 
we believe, the Prince Albert of Prussia who now governs the 
Duchy of Brunswick on behalf of the German Empire. There are 
other families designated in the law of succession as legitimate 
heirs to the throne in the very improbable event of any want of 
eligible successors in the lines we have mentioned, and we can 
only congratulate the Dutch Government and tke Dutch popular 
representatives upon the thoroughness and miuuteness with which 
they have dealt with the question. Whatever may be theills Holland 
may have to suffer in the near future—and we earnestly hope that her 
whole career may be bright and prosperous—she can hardly, after 
the adoption of such a law of succession, be troubled much with 
pretenders to the throne. 

It must be remembered that the regulation of the succession to 
the throne of Holland does not affect in the slightest degree the 
succession to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. ‘That will pass on 
the decease of King William III. of Holland, as is expressly 
mentioned in the Treaty of 1839, which provides for the detinitive 
separation of Belgium from Holland, and the Treaty of London of 
1867, which imposed upon Luxemburg neutrality, and pretended 
to guarantee it, to the nearest agnate of the House of Nassau 
who will care to assume the ungrateful and delicate position 
That nearest agnate would, no doubt, be the present dispossessed 
Duke of Nassau. Twenty years, however, of private life and the 
possession of great wealth are hardly likely to dispose the head of 
the House of Nassau to undertake the government even of 
Luxemburg. But the House of Nassau is a very old and illus- 
trious one. Matthew Prior, who was a diplomatist as well as a 
poet, wrote—we quote from memory :— 

Gentles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve— 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ? 


And there need be no fear that, if a sovereign is wanted for 
Luxemburg, an agnate of the House of Nassau will not be forth- 


coming. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


dy ~ most interesting event of the Parliamentary week has 
been the return of Mr. Arthur Balfour to the House of 
Commons in his new office of Secretary for Ireland. We do not 
use the word “ return” in the electioneering, or, as we may say, in 
the writual sense. The abolition of the law which made it necessary 
for a Minister of the Crown exchanging one office for another to 
vacate his seat, and present himself for re-election, has removed a 
t inconvenience to the member, to the constituency, and to 
e public service, and an occasional obstacle to the selection of 
the fittest man for the place which he fitted best. Mr. Balfour 
has, therefore, had to make only a journey to Ireland to be sworn 
as a member of the Privy Council in Dublin, and not a journey to 
Manchester also, to obtain the counter-signature of the Eastern 
Division of that constituency to the choice of the Queen. The 
anomalies of the old system have, however, been imperfect] 
reformed. If Mr. Balfour, instead of being Secretary for wm | 
had been Secretary for the Treasury or Admiralty, East Manchester 
would have been required to signify its approval of his transfer. 
If Sir James Fergusson, as was quite conceivable, had been his 
successor at the Scotch Office, the assent of North-East 
Manchester would have been essential to Sir James's con- 
tinued Parliamentary existence, though North-East Manchester 
had nothing to say to his appointment as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign A fiairs. of State, and Secretaries of 
Boards, technically holding office, not under the Crown, but under 
their chiefs or Boards, do not vacate their seats; but, on trans- 
ference to an office formerly under the Crown, they are obliged to 
peannt themselves for re-election, The distinction has ceased to 
ve any actual validity, and it would be well if it were abolished. 
The first acceptance of political office marks the point at which 
the consent of the constituency should be asked, if indeed it is 
desirable to ask it at all. Members are now elected almost exclu- 
sively as the retainers of the political chief of one or other of the 
great parties. They are his retainers. If this party-servitude 
were certain to be permanent, there would be no reason for dis- 
tinguishing between service in office and service out of office. It 
is Y rennaen however, that a healthier system, more compatible 
with personal independence, may one day prevail. This chance, 
which does not, we fear, amount to a probability, may make 


it desirable to reserve to the constituencies their practical veto 
on the acceptance by their representatives of office under the 
Crown. A sounder system than that political dictatorship, through 
the Caucus and its wire-pullers, which has now converted the 
largest constituencies into nominative boroughs as dependent as 
Gattan or Old Sarum may some time or other be established. In 
this case the reservation to a constituency of the opportunity of 
expressing its approval or disapproval of the conduct of a Govern- 
ment, by its re-election or rejection of a Ministerial nominee, might 
have its value as a forecast of political weather. 

Mr. Balfour’s appearance in the House of Commons on Monday 
was not quite his first appearance since his new appointment. He 
had presented himself in the House on Friday, and had been 
received, on emerging from behind the Speaker’s chair, with those 
peculiar and semi-human cries from the Irish benches which the 
reporters politely call ironical cheering. On Monday, however, he 
was in his ae for the purpose of business, and was greeted with 
a shower of missiles from the same quarter, in the shape of ques- 
tions which had been carefully stored up during his temporary 
absence. The practice of questioning is, within proper limits, a 
useful and, as regards time, an economical one. Ministers, with 
pardonable guile, have been known now and then to put up con- 
federates, to demand, with an air of indignant and virtuous 
suspicion, an explanation, which can be given in three sen- 
tences, und which, being given, has prevented a long and 
elaborate misstatement, on going into Committee of Supply or 
on moving the adjournment of the House, and a protracted 
debate. But, as matters are now managed, questions, and es- 
pecially Irish questions, are merely modes of obstruction and of 
annoyance. The time of the Irish Secretary, of his Private 
Secretary, and of the officials in Great Queen Street and Dublin 
is wasted over the most ridiculous details, the correct ascertain- 
ment of which takes as long as if matters of vital importance 
were involved. Hours every day are thus withdrawn from public 
business. Irish members read the newspapers as the members of 
Parliament in one of Dickens's novels did, to find materials for 
questions on such topics as the mysterious disappearance and 
supposed suicide of a postboy. The suggestion that a Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary for Ireland should be appointed—a 
minute or warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant would sutlice, though 


“a vote would be necessary for his salary—to relieve the Chief 


Secretary of this drudgery, and to set him free for really 
public business, has been made, and it deserves consideration. 
At present the Irish Secretary cannot do his work; he cannot 
— to do it, except at the cost of health, and, it is 
scarcely too much to say, at the risk of life. Mr. Balfour's 
replies to questions—the one parliamentary art which Mr. 
Gladstone has never succeeded in mastering, except when mys- 
tification and evasion are necessary—have been marked by 
brevity, clearness, and decision, and have not been wanting in 
the due urbanity. They have given indication that he is not dis- 
posed to shrink from the policy of “ Thorough” in the enforce- 
ment of the law. There is reason to hope that Mr. Balfour will 
be equally “thorough” in the legislation of a far-reaching cha- 
racter at which Lord Salisbury has hinted. The tendency to 

tch and cobble, which marks Mr. Gladstone’s mind, has issued 
in temporary and unstable compromises, having neither the safety 
of revolutionary boldness nor the safety of resolute resistance. 
The thoroughness of Mr. Balfour's intellectual training, his habit 
of clear and definite thinking, are some security against the per- 
petual unsettlement which has marked Irish legislation. In Ireland, 
more than elsewhere, it is necessary, to use Lord Chatham’s 
favourite phrase, to get to “the bottom of the bottom of the 
matter,” 

Supply and Procedure, Procedure and Supply—in these words 
the course of business in the House of Commons may be written. 
The publication of Mr. Edward Stanhope's and Lord Geo 
Hamilton’s Memoranda on the Army and Navy Estimates well in 
advance of the motions for going into Committee of Supply gave 
to the preliminary discussions on Monday and Thursday a use- 
ful and businesslike character, which they have scarcely had 
within living Parliamentary memory. “The colonels,” as it 
seems the fashion to call military men, of whatsoever rank, in the 
House of Commons, were able to use debating arms of precision 
and to aim at definite marks, instead of firing, as hitherto, blank 
cartridge at nothing in particular. It is not our business here to 
discuss the - and criticisms of military experts, to canvass 
with Colonel Duncan the merits of the projected barbette or 
disappearing system on coast fortifications—a system which, 
believing that it meant the disappearance of coast fortifi- 
cations, Mr. Henry Richard and Sir Joseph Pease are sup- 

to have welcomed with cries of approval; to examine 
Sir Edward Hamley’s scheme for the complete reorganization 
of our national defences ; to protest, with General Frazer, Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan, Captain Cotton, and Colonel Hughes 
‘Hallet, against the reduction in the artillery; to follow Sir F. 
Fitzwygram in his eulogy of the cavalry ; to consider Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s obdligato performance as ex-War Minister, or the 
contributions which civil wisdom made to a military question in 
the persons of Mr. Picton and Mr. Illingworth, or the general 
reply. It is impossible, however, not to sigh for something like 
the military Septennate, though only in the sentimental and hope- 
less fashion in which Mr. Carlyle, in whom the Judenhetze was 
strong, used to sigh with appropriate manual action for the 
dentistry of King John. What it is undesirable to have by 
law is eminently desirable as a matter of usage and gelf-restraint. 
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Mr. Illingworth and Mr. Picton deprecated periodical panics ; but 
what are called panics are simply revivals of clear perception and 
good sense endeavouring to repair at a great cost the neglected 
work of years. These gentlemen would show a sort of lunatic 
consistency if they proposed that England should cease to defend 
herself, that she should become a Quakeress among the nations— 
a sort of “gal” of the Ruddigore whom it would be cowardly to 
strike. But for inefficient defence rothing can be said. It may not 
be true that to prepare for war is the best way to secure peace ; 
but to prepare for resistance is the surest way of preventing attack. 
The Admirals played on Thursday the part which the Colonels 
enacted on Monday. Lord George Hamilton’s Memorandum, 
which erred a little perhaps in a certain want of conciseness, re- 
ceived deserved praise. Gross blunders of naval construction 
were admitted. The charges were met by confession and avoid- 
ance—confession in the past and the promise of avoidance in the 
future. Sir Edward Reed declares that everything is for the 
worst in this worst of possible Admiralties. The navy is out of 
- and the cursed spite is that he is not chosen to set it right. 

iscussions on the education of naval officers and the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty followed, and occupied tke House so 
long that Lord George Hamilton was unable to rise to reply until 
close upon two o'clock on Friday morning. He promised a system 
of continuous administration based on Lord Northbrook’s pro- 
gramme. Mr. Smith has undertaken that, when the necessary 
votes have been taken, the Army and Navy Estimates shall be re- 
ferred to a Committee, which will probably examine them ina 
more business-like fashion than that exhibited by the House in 
Committee. On the whole, the system of explanatory memo- 
randa has proved to be a valuable reform of Procedure on which 
Ministers and the House of Commons may be congratulated. 
In discussing the Procedure Rules Irish members and their English 
allies have shown a petty ingenuity in reopening, under scarcely 
colourable pretexts, questions practically decided against them. 
But the first resolution has virtually become a Rule, and the others 
will follow more rapidly through the opening it has made in the 
barricade of Obstruction. 

The Railway Directors form a Parliamentary organization of 
their own in both Houses, as powerful as the Nabobs were a hun- 
dred years ago, though there is no railway bench in the House of 
Commons, as in the younger litt’s time there was an Indian 
bench. They prefer to “ permeate.” In spite of this powerful 
organization, aided by that brilliant guerilla-skirmisher of 
political economy, Lord Bramwell, Lord Stanley of Preston has 
succeeded.in getting his Railway and Canal Traffic Bill read a 
second time without division in the Lords. The constitution of 
the new Commission, which the Bill establishes, and its relation 
to the Board of Trade and Parliament, the appeals from its 
decisions, and especially the vexed question of preferential rates 
for goods—the Bill deals only with goods traffic—will no doubt 
be minutely dealt with, point by point and line by line, in Com- 
mittee, and we shall have more than one occasion of returning 
to it. Lord Salisbury has succeeded in sensibly amending in 
Committee the Church Patronage Bill, and bringing the necessary 
restrictions on the rights of purchase and of presentation, and the 
guarantees for the physical and moral fitness of the presentee, 
into closer harmony with the traditions of English parochial life. 
The Lunacy Acts Amendment Dill, which gives a certain protec- 
tion to that right of personal eccentricity which Mr. J. 5. Mill 
held so vital to punenat bal social insanity, has been read a third 
time. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


R. GEORGE J. BENNETT, whose “Serenade in A” was 
4¥i performed for the first time as opening piece to the concert 
last Saturday, is a young musician of considerable promise. To say 
that the tissue of his music is never patchy, and the flow of his 
melody never uneven, would be perhaps almost equivalent to deny- 
ing that he is a modern musician, so universally is the license justly 
accorded to drama assumed in every walk of art. Mr. Bennett, 
at any rate, is a composer of considerable spirit and originality. 
He has plenty of ideas, and his feeling for instrumentation pre- 
vents the dulness which nowadays is apt to invade so long a work 
asa symphony. This the Serenade practically is; it conforms to 
the regulation pattern of four movements. The opening “ Allegro 
moderato” introduces us to lively subjects, instrumented suit- 
ably, picturesquely, and with some novelty. During the course of 
their development, however, one feels a certain want of unity in 
the somewhat vague turmoil into which they are plunged. The 
main theme of the “Scherzo” consists of a little tripping 
tune, whose import is skilfully increased by the manner of 
its gradual descent “=< the strings, with an occasional note 
of colour from the wind. A graceful change is effected in the 
flowing “ Trio.” The “Andante,” a refined piece of workman- 
ship, based on a plaintive air, floats in a mellow vein of instru- 
mentation. A new order of sentiment and colour appears in the 
“ Finale Allegro Vivace.” Something of the savage ardour of a 
barbaric dance is suggested as well by the melodies as by the 
character of the orchestration. A more evident coherence binds 
together the figures; the phrases succeed each other with greater 

mtaneity; the colour abounds in oppositions and variety; and 
points ushering in new lines of sentiment are distinctly and 
Couspicuously marked. Not only in each movement, but through- 


out the whole work, Mr. Bennett avoids sameness with some 
skill, even if he does not always escape vagueness and an occa- 
sional inconsequence. 

The programme, rich in important works, included the E flat 
Concerto for Piano (No. 5) by Beethoven, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, and the Overture of Wagner's Die Meistersinger. 

iss Agnes Zimmermann undertook the Concerto, and rendered 
it up to the limits of her strength with marked success. The exe- 
cution of such work can, of course, employ with advantage any 
surplus of physical power above the ordinary which a player may 

Ss, Miss Zimmermann made the most of her store of force, 
apportioning it with judgment, and giving, as it were, an artistic 
sentment of the gigantic work in little with the less loss as 

r touch in piano was remarkably pure and penetrating. The 
orchestra, too, was well up to its work, and a delicate yet broad 
rendering was the result. Not only was the phrasing intelligently 
punctuated by soloist and band, but the main elements of effect 
were also duly marked, and the exquisite gradations from pomp 
to a softer style of beauty naturally and delicately shaded. In 
the first movement a superb ensemble of execution gave life and 
meaning to the rapid passages from tenderness to majesty. We 
could have desired, it is true, more power in the lovely cantabile of 
the “ Adagio,” more fire and snap in the magic entry of the “‘ Rondo” 
on the held notes of the horn and bassoon; but, on the whole, 
Miss Zimmermann’s playing pleased us by its refinement and 
delicacy, especially in the little sallies of tenderness and pathos 
which crop out everywhere. 

To pour out new and original ideas, welded together by a natural 
sequence of emotion rather than by studious art, is given to few. 
Yet, since Beethoven, most musicians feel bound to attempt it, 
even those who by nature should follow another path. Schubert, 
however, treated the freedom of romance with a natural magic, 
and almost with the significance of formality in the hands of the 
natively formal. Though his “ Unfinished Symphony in [5 minor” 
(No. 8), after the “ Concerto in E flat,” seemed at first somewhat 
loose work, one became rapidly penetrated by its profound feeling, 
and responsive to every gust of its restless melancholy. ‘The wild 
and terrible force of those bursts of stormy grandeur in the first 
movement was sufficiently well brought out by the orctestra, and 
the beautiful passages for the wind in ths “ Andante” received a 
well-felt and skilful rendering. 

We should as soon dream of doubting the power and originality 
of Berlioz’s “Orgy of Brigands” in the Harold en Italte, or his 
“ Nuit de Sabbat” from the Funtastique, as the force and novelty 
of Wagner's overture to Die Meistersinger; but we are disposed to 
condone in none of them their ugliness or their extreme disregard 
for the esthetic dignity of music. An overture may be counted 
as purely instrumental, and its sins against taste can be advocated 
by no theories of dramatic license. The March, though without 
nobility, is straightforward and rousing. Further on, some ad- 
mirable passages of imitation occur in the wind instruments, but 
their elegance is presently invaded by shrill and unpleasant shrieks, 
probably from the apprentices, and we are at once plunged into 
the long and tremendous conclusion, Here the heavy brass is 
used with a panting iteration, suggestive of the action of a pump- 
handle, and about as refined as the big-drum bass of a military 
band, 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann played Chopin's Nocturne in D flat 
with taste and feeling, and appeared to especial advantage in the 
light staccato passages of a Capriccio in : flat (Paganini-Liszt). 
The singer, Madame Valleria, was in excellent voice. She gave 
“The Kiver Story” (A. Goring Thomas), and “The Vigil” 
(Henry J. Edwards), with a just and pleasing warmth of ex- 
pression, 


¢ 
THE POPE’S DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY. 


H® MAJESTY’S Jubilee this year coincides with the Pope’s 
Jubilee, of his ordination to the priesthood, and it is 
rumoured that an exchange of presents will take place between 
the Queen of England and the Sovereign Pontiff. It is not 
however of his Holiness’s Jubilee, which occurs later in the year, 
that we propose to speak to-day. A double anniversary was 
solemnized at the Vatican last week by the presentation to him of 
a congratulatory address from the Cardinals, March 2 being his 
seventy-eighth birthday and March 3 the ninth anniversary of his 
Coronation. The allocution delivered in reply dealt chiefly, as 
was natural, with the events of his own pontificate, but a review 
of the vicissitudes of the Papacy during the lust three-quarters of 
a century—which is too wide a theme to be more than most 
cursorily glanced at here—would open up a strangely chequered 
and interesting chapter in the history of religion and of the 
church. Leo XIII. was born five years before the battle 
of Waterloo and the restoration of Pius VII. inter alios to his 
throne. The subsequent three-quarters of a century consti- 
tuted certainly far the most momentous period in its bearing 
on Christian belief of any since the Reformation. It includes 
what is called “the Catholic reaction,” originating in a recoil 
from “the principles of ’89,” which soon attained European 
dimensions, and of which “the Oxford movement” in this 
country was not the least important episode. Running parallel 
with that great religious revival, partly causing and partly 
caused by it, there has arisen an out of sceptical negatio 
best known to modern ears under its latest sobriquet 
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Agnosticism, which, if less profane or offensive in its utterances 
than the deism of the last century, cuts deeper and has exerted a 
larger influence over educated minds. It has found occasional 
expression within professedly Christian and even clerical circles, 
and essays to shelter under the familiar shibboleths of 


orthodox theology doctrines which it is not easy for the un- 
initiated to distinguish from simple pantheism. If such specu- 


lations offer a direct challenge to “the most dogmatic Church 
in Christendom,” the challenge is not addressed to her 
exclusively, like that of the Protestant Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, in the name of any rival scheme of Scriptural belief. 
As Guizot, whose Protestant orthodoxy was unimpeachable, said 
some twenty years ago, “when the supernatural world, the 
Divinity of our Lord, and the inspiration of the Bible are called 
in question, the blow falls upon the whole body of Christians, 
whether Catholics, Protestants, or Greeks.” hat some of its 
advocates have termed “the New Reformation ” is quite as ready 
to make mincemeat of both the Old and New Testament as of the 
creeds either of Niczea or of Trent. "Whether the divided sections 
of the beleaguered host will ultimately be welded into closer 
union through the assault of a common foe is a question which 
can only be decided by the event, but it is one which can hardly 
have failed to engage the attention of a pontiff like Leo XIIL, 
whose previous experience, both as nuncio and as bishop, had 
afforded him considerable opportunities, of which he was never 
slow to avail himself, for observing the conflicting currents of 
contemporary religious thought. It does not indeed require much 
skill in reading between the lines to discern evidence of a keen 
appreciation of the bearing of the conflict on what may be called 

e domestic controversies of Christians in several of his public 
pronouncements from the ae Chair. 

But in the discourse he addressed the other day to the Cardinals 
in acknowledgment of their congratulations he confined himself 
mainly, as we have already said, to the events of his own pontifi- 
cate, and began by dwelling on the heavy loss he had just sus- 
tained in the death of Cardinal Jacobini, a man twenty years his 
junior, and whom he had himself raised to the purple in the 
second year of his reign. Jacobini appears to have been a favourite 
with the late as well as the present Pope, under both of whom he 
held for some years the important post of nuncio or pro-nuncio at 
Vienna. It is a curious incident in his life that, when visiting 
the baths at Gastein for his health shortly before his promotion 
to the Sacred College, he met Prince Bismarck there, and the two 
diplomatists had a good deal of friendly discussion, which seems 
to have first suggested to the German Chancellor the expediency 
of a revision of the Falk-laws. A year later Leo XIII. made him 
Secretary of State, and in that office he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about a better understanding between the Holy See and 
the Prussian as well as several other European Governments. 
The Pope therefore naturally passed on from his eulogy on the 
late Cardinal-Secretary to speak of the religious and pacific mis- 
sion of the Church, which it had been his constant endeavour ever 
since his succession to emphasize and extend, It is not clear from 
the brief report which has found its way into the newspapers ex- 
actly what he said about the Temporal Power. But his language 
appears to have been very guarded, referring generally to the 
difficulties of his position in Rome and the great importance and 
benefit for all concerned of a restoration of friendly relations be- 
tween Italy and the Holy See. He must have felt that, if there 
is to all appearance as little prospect as ever of recovering in whole 
or in part the civil sovereignty which fell in 1870, or even of esta- 
blishing any formal and permanent modus vivendi, the situation has 
not, to say the least, become more strained or difficult since his 
accession to spiritual sovereignty nine years ago, while he has re- 
markably succeeded in re-establishing friendly relations with all the 
other Continental States, Catholic or Protestant. And it may not 
improbably have occurred to his own mind, though on such a point 
obvious reasons of policy might seal his lips, that in truth the real 
influence of the Papacy, in its secular as well as its immediately 
religious functions, has not diminished but increased since the 
nominal sceptre of a petty Italian kingdom dropped from the 
nerveless grasp of his predecessor, who had hitherto only been able 
to retain it by accepting the support and bowing to the dictation— 
not always in secular matters only—of Austria or of France, 
That is an open secret, acknowledged alike by friend and foe, but 
which 4 Pope can hardly be expected as yet openly to formulate 


The half-century intervening between the restoration of the 
Temporal Power by the Congress of Vienna and its collapse in 
1870 lies well within the memory and personal experience of 
Leo XIII, and its lesson is not far to seek. Consalvi considered 
that the French Revolution had smoothed a path for his own 
administration, and the Papal States were thenceforth to be 
governed absolutely on the French model, only the highest offices 
must be reserved for the prelatura; it was to be an ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy. Roman Government became so complicated 
@ machine that in some cases a long circumlocutory corre- 
spondence was a requisite preliminary for ascertaining to what 
— department this or that question had to be referred. 

eanwhile it was held indispensable that the spiritual and poli- 
tical administration should be intermingled with each other, 
whereas everywhere else they are kept separate. Italy at the 
Congress of Vienna was treated, like Poland, as a geographical 

jon, no regard being paid to national claims or wishes. 
en Consalvi’s mini came to an end with the death of 
Pius VII., the next Pope, Leo XIL., at once abolished the principal 


reforms he had introduced ; the Inquisition was re-established, 
and an elaborate system of espio was introduced, as well for 
the supervision of the conduct of officials as of public morality. 
This espionage system was again ee by Pius VIII. during 
his short pontificate. To him su ed in 1830 Gregory XVI, a 
pious Carmelite monk, a scholar, author, and divine, but with no 
experience or knowledge of statecraft. Next year the famous 
Memorandum, drawn up at a Conference of the Great Powers in 
which England, Russia, and Prussia took part, was presented to 
him, recommending various reforms in the Papal Grveuneat, 
some of which were promised, but the promise was not ful- 
filled. Yet Gregory frankly admitted the need for comprehensive 
reforms, but here again, as in purely ecclesiastical matters, a 
Pope with the best intentions and most resolute will is apt 
to be baffled when he finds arrayed against him the combined 
and dogged resistance of the serried phalanx of officials 
who see their advantage in the maintenance of the status 

o. Meanwhile a spirit of bitter disaffection, fostered by 
the rapid growth of the Secret Societies, was spreading through- 
out Italy. In 1845, the year before Gregory’s death, a manifesto 
drawn up by Farini was published which demanded, inter 
alia, an amnesty; the promulgation of a civil and criminal 
code like those of other civilized States; the release of laymen 
from the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical Courts and the Inquisition ; 
the institution of a Council of State at Rome ; and the bestowal of 
all civil, military, and judicial offices upon laymen. The Papal 
Government rejected these demands, and the Cardinal Secretary 
of State declared the averments of existing evils in the Papal 
States to be a mere wicked invention of malcontents, and the 
Cardinals generally attributed such views to the spirit of indif- 
ferentism and infidelity spread among the people by the French 
troops during their occupation of the territory. But the convic- 
tion prevailed universally amongst Italian laymen, including the 
most loyal Catholics, that the abuses of the civil government 


of the _ States had shaken the confidence of the people in the 
ic tng together and paved the way for erroneous doctrinal 
lefs, 


We need not linger here over the too familiar tale of the 
disastrous reign of Pius ix, with its abortive attempts at reform 
and prompt relapse into the narrowest traditions of the old eccle- 
siastical absolutism. But it is not wonderful that the growing 
tension on tbeir allegiance should have tempted his subjects as 
well as others to remind him how, for the first seven centuries, the 
Roman See subsisted without holding sovereignty over a single 
village, and how it was not till some seven centuries later again 
that the Popes held quiet and undisputed possession of their 
State with its three million inhabitants. Even the Jesuit 
Cardinal Bellarmine declared that it would be better in itself if 
the Popes concerned themselves with spiritual affairs only, as in 
the early ages of the Church. Nor is it uninstructive to note how. 
as long ago as 1861, nine years before the Vatican Council and 
the downfall of the Temporal Power, Dr. Déllinger warned his 
hearers, in a public lecture at Munich, that the possibility of such 
a contingency must be steadily looked in the face, and reminded 
them that “the Church had indeed the promise that the Gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against her, but had no promise that the 
successor of St. Peter shall always remain sovereign of a civil 
kingdom.” He added significantly that “if a permanent and well- 
ordered State established itself in Italy, public opinion, or rather the 
public conscience of Catholic Europe, would be strong enough to 
secure for the Papal See a position of independence, guaranteein 
the sovereign dignity and inviolability of the Head of the Church. 
Is there any reason why Leo XIII, should despair of such a con- 
summation now? 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


M® MAPLESON has made the first move in what promises 
to be a long season of Italian opera. The experience of the 
three opening nights tends to show that he has got together a 
meritorious company, well able to do creditable work of the 
ordinary kind. The truth is that the whole system of Italian 
opera needs revision, to keep with an age which refuses 
to “make believe” very much, and demands an approach to 
reality. On other stages the subordinate nages add some- 
thing to the progress of the scerte, but in the Italian opera the 
choristers recognize no other duty than that of singing choruses 
with certain set gestures and expressions, which, for the most 
part, have less than no dramatic value. On rare occasions some 
artist, by a few sympathetic touches, obliges us to forget the con- 
ventionality of the whole business—a conventionality, however, 
the general removal of which is, in the nature of things, impos-: 
sible—but these occasions are very exceptional. It is well worth’ 
while considering seriously in what ways the general presentation 
of opera may be amended. Mr. Mapleson n with La Tra- 
viata, presented in accustomed fashion with a Violetta in modern 
costume entertaining an assembly of friends in dresses apper-' 
taining more or less nearly to the period of Charles Il. So 
it always has been, and protest to the effect that this is not 
very true to life would be unavailing. At the ae 
the opera season it may be well gently to hint that there is 

very much room for improvement, though we certainly did not go 
to the theatre on Saturday with any anticipation of seeing a 
reconstituted system of stage-management. Judged from the 
familiar standpoint, the representation of La Tramata was well 
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enough, except as regards the tenor, who was ht. He was 
a substitute for Signor Runcio, suddenly indisposed ; but, as the 


circumstances under which he appeared are unknown, it would be 
useless to dwell on his shortcomings. A new comer, Mile. 
Nordica—why all quasi-Italian singers should be described in 
uses as “ Mile.” is a mystery which remains insoluble: in 
Bet lle. Nordica is an American—was the heroine, and acquitted 
herself capably. The lady,has an agreeable soprano voice, which is 
much, and has been taught, which is more. She satisfies all 
moderate requirements, but does not the mark which sepa- 
rates the second from the highest Between singing ex- 
ively and singing with a distinct command over the sensi- 
Pilities of hearers there is an enormously broad line of demarcation. 
Very few artists achieve the higher distinction—Mme. Nilsson 
has done so as Margherita, both the Margherita of M. Gounod and 
of Signor Boito; Mlle. Titiens did as Beethoven’s Leonora and as 
Meyerbeer’s Valentina; in more than one of her representations 
Mme. Pauline Lucca has so risen, and we hesitate to say 
whether, in former days, when less “ mannered,” Mme, Albani, 
as Elsa, may not properly be named with these. Mme. Patti's 
astounding and unique powers as a vocalist give her a place 
apart, though in the higher range of dramatic characters she has 
never shown eminent qualities. We will not go abroad to dis- 
cuss Mme. Materna, nor look back at Mme. Miolan-Carvalho. 
Artists such as these stand by themselves; but vocalists of Mile. 
Nordica’s calibre can nevertheless be heard with satisfaction, and 
deservedly win applause. 

The débutante did better as Gilda than as Violetta, and in the 
suave melody, “Caro nome,” showed exceptional taste and 
capacity. Ordinarily a cadence or scale passage does not flow 
por od and spontaneously from Mlle. Nordica’s lips; there is an 
evidence of preparation, a slight pause indicating that a feat is to 
be attempted, and so the full effect is missed ; for to tell fully, these 
exhibitions of facility should come unexpectedly, and surprise as 
well as delight. er smooth delivery of the “Caro nome” 
reveals Mlle. Nordica as a singer of considerable ability. She acts 
with a very fair amount of intelligence, and will gratify hearers 
for the moment, though she is not likely to leave any lasting 
impression. Signor Ravelli has two excellent qualities, a good 
voice and a sound method. There is a third requisite for a perfect 
tenor—or for a perfect singer with any other range of voice— 
which he does not possess, that of imparting dramatic signifi- 
cance to his music; but this third and rarest gift means, in 
conjunction with the other two, the making of a marvel. Such 
an air as “La donna 6 mobile” Signor Ravelli delivers with 
the abundant vocal means which are effective with a general 
audience. A more refined interpretation would probably gain less 
applause. Who, by the way, wrote the long cadence which ends 
the love duet for Gilda and the disguised Duke in the second act ? 
It is generally sung—can Signor Verdi himself have been re- 
sponsible ? e doubt it; if he be the culprit—that is, the com- 
poser—it would be interesting to know if he has heard it lately, 
and if he now approves of it? There was a new Rigoletto on 
this occasion, M. Lhérie, a student of the French school, though 
this must not be accepted as a charge against him of that exag- 
— of emphasis to which the French school is so prone. 

. Lhérie has a light but serviceable baritone voice, is a well- 
trained singer and an intelligent actor, who seems to have thought 
out the part of Rigoletto for himself without arriving at much in 
the way of novelty, With very good intentions he lacks dramatic 

er. Thus, the dismissal of the courtiers from the apartment 
into which his daughter has just rushed had not in it that 
aspect of dignity to which the father should here rise; for 
this is a scene which a great actor would make exceedingly 
impressive. There is, perhaps, a certain discretion in the action 
of a player who, desiring to exhibit deep emotion, covers 
his face with his hands ; but this, if repeated, is rather an adroit 
evasion than a successful stroke. The superb quartet of Rigoletto 
was marred by the weakness of the contralto. Signor Logheder, 
who conducted these two ane makes excellent use of his 
orchestra, and happily the instrumentalists are alert to obey. 
Delicacies were sympathetically observed. In the love duet of the 
second act of Rigoletto light and shade was admirably treated, 
one crescendo, decided but unexaggerated, having peculiar value. 
The performance of La Favorita, on Thursday, introduced an 
American singer, Mile. Hastreiter, who had been already heard 
at the Crystal Palace. The lady’s abilities are moderate, and 
her Leonora was generally ineffective. The success of the evening 
was decidedly made by a new dancer, Mile. Hayten. It will be 
seen that in the early representations at Covent Garden there is 
much to commend. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE BANK RATE. 


Fy ,RERE is much difference of opinion as to the policy adopted 
by the Directors of the Bank of England last week in lower- 
ing their rate of discount. The outside market, as it is called— 
the — and private banks, the discount-houses, and the 
bill-brokers—were all clamorous for a reduction ; but the clamour 
of the outside market was d ing of very little attention, 
for it has not in any way supported the Bank in trying to make 
its rate effective. On the contrary, it has speculated rashly 
for the fall in the value of money. On the other hand, those 


who desire to see the stock of gold held by the Bank largely 
increased would have wished that the Bank should have main- 
tained its rate as long as possible. It is true that the Bank has 
considerably increased its stock of gold since New Year's Day; 
but the increase is due rather to favourable circumstances than to 
the policy of the Bank. Since Lord Sherbrooke, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, changed the methods of collecting 
certain portions of the revenue, the proportion of taxes collected 
in the January-March quarter is very much larger than in any 
other quarter of the year. At the same time, the expenditure 
does not materially increase until about the middle of March. 
For two and a half months, therefore, the receipts of revenue into 
the Exchequer are constantly increasing, and at a very much 
larger rate than at any other season of the year, while the expendi- 
ture is not increasing. Consequently, money is being accumu- 
lated in the Bank of England. It is transferred from the credit of 
the taxpayers in the joint-stock and private banks throughout the 
country to the credit of the Government at the Bank of England, 
and consequently the funds at the disposal of the Bank of England 
are much larger then than at any other time of the year; while 
the funds at the disposal of the outside market are proportionately 
less. Hence it is that the Bank of England usually in 
February and a part of March greater command over the outside 
market than at any other time of the year. This year there were 
other circumstances which increased the command of the Bank. 


It is true that the war scare, by paralysing speculation, diminished 


the demand for loans on the part of the Stock Exchange, and, 
therefore, tended to equalize the supply and demand in the outside 
market; but, on the other hand, the long delay in allotting the 
Allsopp shares had the contrary effect. Allsopp’s Company was 
offered to the public at the beginning of February, and the allot- 
ments were not made until the end of the month. In the mean- 
time the deposits sent in by the applicants remained at the 
disposal of the London and Westminster Bank. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that the applications were on 
an unprecedentedly large scale, and that the deposits amounted 
to several millions. The first “ letters of regret” were not sent 
out until more than a fortnight had elapsed after the applica- 
tions were sent in, and the final “letters of regret” were not 
sent out for about three weeks after the applications were made. 
For two or three weeks, therefore, millions of money were locked 
up in the London and Westminster Bank, and were absolutely at 
the disposal of that institution. The London and Westminster 
Bank very properly endeavoured to aid the Bank of England in 
making its rate efiective, and the joint action of these two t 
institutions resulted in a rise in the value of money, to such an 
extent, indeed, that nearly four millions sterling had to be borrowed 
by the outside market from the Bank of England. Lastly, the 
collection of the revenue was very large during February. In 
two weeks of that month it exceeded three millions each, and in 
one week it exceeded two and uarter millions; while 
during the present month the weekly collection has fallen to a 
little over two millions. All these causes combined tended, as we 
have said, to give the Bank of England an exceptional control 
over the outside market, and therefore to keep up the value of 
money in the short Joan market in London. There has followed 
from this a considerable import of gold from abroad. From New 
Year's Day to Weduesday night last the total import from 
abroad into the Bank of England has somewhat exceeded two 
millions. 

But, while the Bank has thus increased its stock of gold, the 
stock itself is still entirely inadequate. During the past three 
years the coin circulation of the United Kingdom has decreased 
over four millions—that is to say, the coin circulating throughout 
the country and held by the banks, except the Bank of England, 
has diminished to the extent of more than four milliong the Bank 
of England having gained that amount during the time. Were 
it not for this return of coin from the internal circulation into the 
Bank of England, it would be seen at a glance that the stock of 
gold held by the Bank is entirely and dangerously inadequate. 
For example, the whole stock of gold now held by the Bank 
slightly exceeds 24 millions; but, if we deduct from that amount 
over four millions gained from the internal circulation, the real 
stock would amount to about 20 millions. We deduct the amount 
of coin drawn from the internal circulation into the Bank of 
England because it is clear that, if the revival in trade goes on, 
the internal circulation must increase. Improvement in trade 
means an increase in the amount of business done by manufac- 
turers, producers, and carriers of every kind. An increase of such 
business means an increase of employment, and an augmented 
demand for work means a rise in w: There will thus have to 
be wages paid to more workpeople, and higher wages upon the 
average. Consequently more coin will be needed to pay these 
workpeople and to pay the other charges incidental to increased 
production, such as carriage and the like. One of the con- 
sequences, then, of improved trade is an increase in the coin 
circulation, and that increase must come out of the Bank of 
England. Consequently a decided improvement in trade would 
very seriously diminish the stock of gold held by the Bank, and 
this would happen quite independent of any diminution that 
might be caused by foreign demands. During the past three 
months a considerable amount of gold has come back from Egypt, 
but probably that would have come whatever the value of money 
had in London. Every year there is a periodic flow of gold 
from this country to Egypt, and a return flow of a portion of that 
gold from Egypt ; and is quite independent of the state of 
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the m market, being dependent entirely upon the state of 
trade in t itself. There will be by-and-bye an outflow of 
gold to Egypt; there is likely to be an outflow to the raw-material- 
producing countries, such as the River Plate; there may at any 
moment be an outflow to the United States consequent upon the 
peculiar conditions of the New York money market ; and, if war 
were to break out, there is no knowing what an outflow there 
might be to the Continent. It is clear, therefore, that with trade 
improving, with the inevitable miscellaneous demands which 
arise every year, and with ible demands on account of war 
and other accidents, the stock of gold held by the Bank is entirely 
insufficient ; and it ought to have been the object of the Directors 
to increase that stock much more considerably than they have 
done. Had they some months ago taken measures to anticipate 
and prolong their control over the market, they might have 
doubled, or perhaps even trebled, the addition that has been made 
to the stock of gold. Asit is now, we presume that nothing can 
be done to alter the situation. The aa of the financial year is 
close upon us. The pagent of salaries, the increase in expendi- 
ture consequent upon the large am always made at the end 
of the year, and a little later the payment of the interest upon 
the National Debt will all transfer a vast sum of money from the 
Bank of England to the outside market. The supply of loanable 
capital in the outside market will thus be reas increased, and 
thereby the control of the Bank of England over the outside 
market will be lost. Rates of interest and discount will con- 
sequently decline ; and, unless there are political or other accidents, 
we may look forward to several months of exceedingly cheap 
money and a quiet money market, whatever the Directurs of the 
Bank of England may do or try to do. 

How inadequate to the occasion is the present stock of gold held 
by the Bank will best be seen by comparing that stock with the 
gold held by other great institutions. The Bank of France is 
admittedly one of the best managed institutions in the world. 
Even during the Franco-German War its notes hardly fell to a 
discount, and it always has had the very highest credit. Now, 
the Bank of France at present holds about 48} millions sterling 
in gold. It is quite true that the Bank of France has a branch in 
every department, and that some of its branches—such as those in 
the great cities like Marseilles and Lyons—are very important, 
and require considerable amounts of bullion, while the Bank of 
England has but very few branches. Naturally, therefore, the 
Bank of France must hold a very much larger stock of metal than 
the Bank of England. And, furthermore, it is to be recollected 
that the note circulation of the Bank of France is very much 
larger than that of the Bank of England, being in round figures 
about 110 millions sterling. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that for all internal purposes silver is as effective as 
gold in France. The silver five-frane piece is legal tender equally 
with gold, and discharges all debts quite as efficiently. Now, the 
Bank of France holds in silver very nearly 46 millions sterling ; 
so that it holdsin coin and bullion about 944 millions sterling. 
The silver, as we have said, is as effective for all home pur- 
poses as the gold, and, therefore, it is for international pur- 
poses alone that the Bank of France holds gold amounting, 
as we have said, to about 48} millions sterling. Even more 
significant is the example of the United States Treasury. The 
Treasury of the United States does banking business upon a 
large scale, For example, it has a note issue in the form of 
greenbacks of about 694 millions sterling. It also undertakes 
to pay off the Bank notes as they are called in, and it 
likewise winds up any national banks which fail, or for any other 
purpose are put into liquidation. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the Treasury to hold a large amount of bullion, and, in fact, the 
United States Treasury now holds the ultimate reserve of the 
whole country. It is to the United States what the Bank of 
England is to the United Kingdom. At the beginning of this 
month, according to the latest Treasury statement issued, the 
Treasury held in round figures 55 millions sterling in gold. As in 
the case of France, silver in the United States is for many 
domestic purposes quite as effective as gold. And in addition to 
this vast mass of gold the Treasury holds about 404 millions 
sterling in silver; so that in coin and bullion the total holdings of 
the United States Treasury are about 95} millions sterling. Even 
if we deduct the silver and deduct, also, the 20 millions sterling of 
gold which is held as a reserve against the 69} millions sterling 
of nbacks or Treasury notes, there still remain 35 millions 
eine of gold in the Treasury, and to this has to be added 
about 17} millions = of gold held by the Associated 
Banks of New York. Altogether the Treasury which holds 
the ultimate reserve and the Associated Banks of New York, 
which in many ts play the part in the United States 
which the Bank of rland does here at home, hold between 
them 724 millions of gold, and against this vast sum the Bank 
of England has ly 24 millions sterling. The case of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany is, unfortunately, not so clear, 
for in the published returns no distinction is made between 

d and silver, but the total stock of coin and bullion held 

the Bank of Germany is about 37} millions sterling. Even 

@ Imperial Bank of Germany, then, holds a decidedly larger 
stock than does the Bank of England. If it is necessary for the 
United States Treasury, the Bank of France, and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany to hold these large amounts, it is still more 


incumbent on the Bank of England to make itself strong in this 
respect. The trade of this country is incomparably larger than | 
that of any other country in the world, and hence London has — 
become the banking centre of the world. Besides, the Act of | 


Parliament which compels the Bank of England to purchase gold 
at a certain price, and to exchange its notes for gold on presenta- 
tion, has practically made sterling bills in the estimation of the 
world synonymous with the possession of gold. Whoever holds a 
bill upon London practically holds an equivalent amount in gold. 
Partly, therefore, use of the magnitude and universality of 
our trade, partly because London is the banking centre of 
the world, and partly because of our peculiar banking system, 
wherever gold is wanted in any part of the world, the first thing 
thought of is to obtain it from London. The drain of gold, there- 
fore, from London is almost unintermittent from year to year, and 
the drain is felt mainly by the Bank of England. To sustain that 
drain, to avoid serious injury to the interests of the country, and 
to prevent crises, panics, and perturbations of the money market, 
it is in the last degree desirable that the stock of gold held by the 
Bank should be large. 


ALEXANDRA HOUSE. 


We. are often laughed at abroad for our supposed lack of 

musical taste, and assured that our boasted love for music 
is merely a piece of illusionary national affectation. For all the 
sarcastic comments of our neighbours, we may question whether 
either Germany, France, or Italy possesses at the present time 
better institutions for the training of musicians and singers than 
the Royal College of Music and its various branches throughout 
the kingdom. And there can be no doubt whatever that none of 
the Conservatoires of Europe can boast of such an establishment 
as Alexandra House in connexion with it, where young female 
students can reside in comfort whilst prosecuting their studies for 
a comparatively very small sum per ennum, board inclusive, and 
in which, although permitted to enjoy much rational freedom of 
action, a certain necessary and commendable supervision is exer- 
cised over their conduct. Unfortunately, as is only too well 
known, many young ladies who go abroad to study singing at 
tke various Conservatoires, and who have not such a hone as 
this, not only find themselves amid temptation of the worst kind, 
but sometimes come to dire grief in consequence. It is entirely 
due to the kind thoughtfulness of the Princess of Wales that 
Alexandra House exists. In 1883 the Princess expressed to Sir 
Philip Cunlitfe~-Owen her anxiety concerning the number of young 
girls who come from the country to London to learn music 
painting, having but very slender means at their disposal. A 
few months later, the Princess, assisted by one or two of her 
friends, matured a scheme which was placed before Sir Philip 
Owen, and presently, through the munificence of Sir Francis 
Cook, carried into etiect. The Princess of Wales had imagined 
a kind of hotel, or a large boarding-house, where a number 
of young ladies could live in community at a much cheaper 
rate than they could elsewhere. Sir Francis Cook entered heartily 
into the scheme, and promised to defray the cost of erecting 
and furnishing a qnitabie building, and to place it, when com- 
pleted and in working order, at the disposal of her Royal 
Highness. This munificent offer was at once accepted, and nego- 
tiations were opened with Her Majesty's Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, who, recognizing the project as coming within 
the scope of their charter, agreed to provide a site for the building. 
This was found adjacent to, and in immediate connexion witb, the 
Royal College of Music and the Royal Academy of Arts. 

All this has resulted in the foundation of an institution of great. 
utility. The edifice, which was designed by Mr. O, Purdon- 
Clarke, is effective, though unpretentious in an architectural. 
sense; yet it is by no means unpicturesque, being substantially 
built in red brick after the Jacobean style. The vestibule 
and concert-room, which are handsomely decorated in terra- 
cotta, are spacious and elegant. Beyond this, the decorations 
are as simple as possible, relieved only here and there by some. 
large decorative paintings on majolica, the gift of Messrs. Doulton, 
of Lambeth. Each room with its charmingly selected wall- 

aper, its artistic fireplace, its pretty and eflective furniture, 
its Turkey carpet, and its general air of quiet comfort, in- 
creased by well-selected nick-nacks, classical vases full of 
flowers, and Bartolozzi engravings, presents as delightful a picture. 
as possible of a temporary home, which, when its present 
occupant has either earned the fame she so much covets or 
returned to the homely life of her childhood, somewhat dis- 
appointed in her ambition, will be looked back upon with pleasure 
and regret. The Institution includes fifty-six suites of rooms, in 
each of which two pupils are allotted two bedrooms and one sittin 
room between them, and there are at present already comfortably 
established in the house some sixty-five students, of whom twenty- 
five are scholars of the Royal College of Music. Here it should 
be observed that, since the house was formed as an appendix to 
the schools of Science, Art,and Music at South Kensington, and 
the Royal Academy of Arts and College of Music, only those who 
can prove they are actually studying there will be admitted. 

t such a home should merit the Princess of Wales's patron- 
age is not to be wondered at; but in this instance she has the 
omega of having herself conceived and planned it. Sir 

eorge Grove, who so ably presides over the College of Music, 
deserves also his share of praise; for he has taken throughout 
a lively interest in the development of the scheme. It was also 
surely most gratifying for him to notice the deserved appreciation 
with which the cantata d’occasion composed by his pupil, Mr. 
Charles Wood, was received. , 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORY OF EXETER.* 


M&: FREEMAN'S series of “Historic Towns” is one of many 
signs that the study of English history is entering upon a 
new phase, which Mr. Freeman's labours have contributed in no 
small degree to develop. He has been instant, we may almost say 
in season and out of season, in enforcing upon us that the key to 
English history is to be found in the records of its early settle- 
ment, and that these records have to be pieced together by careful 
work in different localities. His teaching has borne fruit, as may 
be seen in the series of “ Diocesan Histories,” issued by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; in the “ Popular 
County Histories,” published by Messrs. Elliot Stock, and still 
more in the incre intelligence displayed in the Transactions of 
Archeological Societies. On all sides Mr. Freeman has given a 
new impulse to historical investigation, and has made its results 
ily accessible. His latest endeavour to illustrate English history 
by the records of the fortunes of its typical centres in important 
eae may be regarded as the complement of all that he has done 
ore. 

The History of Eveter is intended to serve the purpose of an 
introduction to the series, and Mr. Freeman allows himself a 
measure of discursiveness about the general characteristics of 
English towns which will not be necessary in the succeeding 
volumes. In these introductory remarks it is impossible not to be 
struck by the limitations of Mr. Freeman’s method. He is in- 
terested in the structure rather than in the organic life of history. 
He classifies towns, not by reference to their influence on the 
course of affairs, but by the continuity of their life, however 
feeble that life might be. His classitication is—1. Towns of 
Roman origin which have throughout all English history kept a 
certain position as heads of shires, heads of dioceses, or in some 
way places of importance. 2. Roman towns which are still 
inhabited, but which have not kept the same unbroken history. 
3. English settlements which, through some local advantage, out- 
stripped their fellows. 4. Towns which have risen round monas- 
teries, churches, or castles. It strikes us that this method of 
classitication is pedantically historical. The same result might have 
been reached by considering the causes of the importance of various 
classes of towns at the present day. Some owe their position to 
trade and industry, others to their vigorous provincial life. Surely 
the development of English commerce is not beneath the dignity of 
an historical inquirer; but Mr. Freeman’s series makes no provision 
for Liverpool or Manchester, or any of the great centres of English 
trade except Bristol. Moreover, Mr. Freeman’s method does not 
emphasize the vital point of the strength of local sentiment which 
prevailed throughout English history. He is so careful to show 
us the structural development of Exeter, that he only alludes to 
the force which gave that structure its life. The peculiar charac- 
teristics of south-western England, the manners of its people, its 
traditions—political as well as social—these were the forces which 
centred in Exeter, and made it important in English history. It 
is true to say that Exeter is an historic town, because the Britons 
held it as a camp, the Romans made it a military station, the 
English occupied it as a stronghold, and the Normans built a 
castle and a cathedral; but this, after all, is only the outside of 
things. We want to know something about the life and opinions 
of the men of Devon who came to its market; how they stood 
at different times to the rest of England; how they earned their 
daily bread; what was the trade of Exeter; where it found a 
market for its goods; how it advanced in population; and how 
the land around it was tilled. On all these points Mr. Freeman 
has very little to say. He is an historical anatomist, not an his- 
torical physiologist. He shows us the structure and the modifi- 
cations of the structure; he has little to tell about the life which 
informed it. 

Mr. Freeman begins with definitions, and never manages to get 
tid of his definitions. He adopts the old logical method per genus 
et differentiam, and the need of showing the differentia pursues 
him, with results which are almost ludicrous, into details which 
are really of slight importance. Thus the following passage 
reminds us of the long-winded conundrums of our youth :— 

We have seen Exeter first vainly defended by Englishmen against 
strangers, and then successfully defended by strangers against Englishmen. 
We have to see her defended by Englishmen against Englishmen, to see 
her defended against Englishmen by strangers in the pay of an English 

ing, and, lastly, to see her welcome a foreign army, the army of another 
William, who came not to conquer, but to deliver. 

The following reads like a memoria technica for a blundering can- 
didate for a pass examination :— 

The city had been successfull omy = by a foreign king before the 
castle was; city and castle together on besieged in vain by a 
revolted people ; the castle alone was now besieged by a king who was in 
full possession of the city. 

These are but samples of similar passages in which Mr. Freeman’s 
sense of humour has been overmastered by the desperate struggle 
to get a differentia which would suit his definition. 

It is needless to tell any reader of Mr. Freeman that he loses no 
opportunity of emphasizing the right view against prevalent igno- 
rance on many points which in his previous writings he has striven 


* Historic Towns—Exeter. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1887. 


to elucidate. Even the siege of Exeter in the reign of Edward VI. 
ives him an unexpected opportunity of going back to the great 
rgundian problem. Lord Grey de Wilton brought some horse- 
men, who are called “The Burgonians.” Mr, Freeman remarks :— 
“ These ‘ Burgonians’ are doubtless men from Burgoyne or Bur- 
gundy, that is, neither the duchy nor the kingdom, but the Bur- 
— possessions of the Emperor, what we should now call 
Igium and perhaps Franche Comté.” We may doubt if the 
ordinary citizen of Exeter, in reading this e, will fathom 
the historical learning which it contains. Still less will he be 
likely to understand Mr. Freeman's jubilation over the fact that 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the Romans, was lord of 
Exeter. Such a fact naturally appeals to Mr. Freeman's historical 
imagination from its technical side ; and in his final summary of 
Exeter's claims to greatness he claims for it, as a crowning dis- 
tinction that it was “ the one English city in which a Lord of the 
World has sat as a local lord, needing the approval of the lord of 
another world to confirm his acts.” Surely such a passage requires 
a great deal of commentary, and the thoughts which it are 
not likely to stir any one’s blood at the present day. 

Still the limitations of Mr. Freeman’s method do not affect the 
goodness of his work within the lines which he has chosen; and 
the oddity of Lis recondite knowledge only adds a pleasant flavour 
to his pages. To be told that at Stephen's siege of Exeter “a 
struggle followed within the city which calls up the deeds of 
Waltheof before the castle-gate at York,” may perhaps stir in 
minds less conversant: with Waltheof’s doings than Mr. Freeman’s, 
a languid wonder who Waltheof was ; and if it does so much the 
sentence will not have been written in vain. But the constant 
reference made by Mr. Freeman to Mr. Freeman’s writings has 
some artistic drawbacks. The day is past when an author can 
claim that his works are to be regarded as part of a cycle; and a 
reader may wish to know about Exeter without adventuring into 
the “ Williamiad” of Mr. Freeman. And the “ History of 
Exeter” is a piece of work which shows that Mr. Freeman's force 
is not abated. On many moot points he insists on a refreshing 
lucidity, especially about the origin of municipal institutions. Here 
Mr. Freeman does not shroud himself in the decorous cbscurity 
which is judged by most writers to befit the early times of civic 
history. He gives a clear picture of the conditions which led to 
the growth of towns everywhere, and contents himself with sayi 
that in suchlike way Exeter must have managed its intern 
affairs. With like clearness Mr. Freeman brings out the central 
points of its ecclesiastical history, and of the architectural growth 
of its Cathedral. About all these matters Mr. Freeman tells us 
exactly what we want to know; and the traveller would find his 
account of the city and its buildings excellently adapted to satisfy 
an intelligent curiosity. 

If the history of Exeter is not very exciting that is not Mr. 
Freeman’s fault. It is an excellent type of the average county 
town of an English shire, and as such Mr. Freeman has treated it. 
Our only contention is that his strictly historical method takes no 
heed of those qualities which are, even at the present day, most 
racy of the soil. To him Exeter is part of England, and he 
exhibits excellently its relations to the main current of English 
political life. This is all that he undertakes to do, and this he 
may claim to have done. But Exeter is also the capital of a pro- 
vince, which though of the political system of England has a 
distinct social life and strongly marked peculiarities ; and we would 
gladly have heard more about these. 

Once or twice Mr. Freeman makes a slight slip. Thus he says 
that the Franciscans planted themselves in Exeter “at some time 
between 1220 and 1240.” He might have limited this interval 
as the Franciscans first came to England in 1224, and Exeter 
was not one of their earliest settlements, About the Merchant 
Adventurers of Exeter he displays an unwonted perplexity, 
because he has not seen that the Exeter Company was an offshoot 
of the great Company of Merchant Adventurers who directed 
English trade during the Tudor reigns. So he remarks on the 
peculiar name of their officials, which is “ throughout the charter 
written ‘consulls’ or ‘consuls’; in the rules of the Compan 
itself it is written ‘consultes’; but in its later acts us 
‘consuls,’ Either name may be a corruption of the other. ‘ Con- 
suls’ in England would be rare, if not unique; but the name is 
quite possible.” Now the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
claimed to date from 1216, and averred that in that year the Duke 
of Brabant gave the English merchants trading with the Nether- 
lands the right of appointing a Consul, and exercising their own 
jurisdiction. However this may be, their organization was of 
foreign growth, and their chief officer always bore the title of . 
Consul. When the Exeter Company was formed it adopted the 


same phraseology. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


HE description in Jess of Cape life, of the insolence of the 
Boers after the disastrous fight at Laing’s Nek, of the incom- 
petency of some of our generals, of the politics of the colony, and 


* Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines ” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Springhaven: a Tale of the Great War. By Richard Doddrid 
Blackmore, Author of “Tommy Upmore &. London: 

A Martyr to Mammon, By L. Baldwin. 3 vols. London: Swan 
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of the scenery of the country, are as powerful and vivid as any- 
thing in The Witch's Head. The love-tale necessary to turn an 
excellent article on Cape life into a novel is of very secondary in- 
terest. A certain John Niel, who had been obliged to leave the 
army on account of narrow means, is on his way to Mooiefontein 
to visit an old gentleman who was willing to sell for a moderate 
sum a third interest in his farm. He was just approaching Mr. 
Croft’s settlement when a strange sight met his eyes and inter- 
tupted his musings. It was that of a young lady on horseback 
flying at full s before an infuriated ostrich. On she came 
at a mad, frantic gallop; but when was the horse foaled which 
could hope to outstrip the swiftest thing on all the earth ? 
The young soldier grew blind and sick as he saw the ostrich’s 
sinewy leg as on high, and then sweep down like a loaded 
bludgeon. It missed the lady, though it struck the horse fuil 
upon the spine, paralyzing it so that it fell all of a heap 
on to the veldt. In a moment the girl was off its back, and 
flying on foot from her cruel enemy. Up went the ostrich’s 
great leg again, and in an instant the huge bird was on the 
top of her, kicking her to death, At this juncture up came 
Niel, and endeavoured to create a diversion. Seldom have we 
bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity allotted to 
reviewers. We long to tell our readers in the author's spirited 
and thrilling words the story of the gallant fight between the 
savage bird and the plucky man. The result of the first few 
rounds was that the man lay flat on his back, and the ostrich was 
“working his sweet will upon him.” How the Englishman and 
the lady managed to circumvent their savage foe after all, and to 
break his neck, it is not for us, but for Mr. Haggard, to relate. 
The lady was, of course, the niece of Mr. Croft, and of course no 
very long time elapsed before John Niel agreed to buy a third part 
of the estate and fell in love with Bessie Croft, whom he asked, 
and who very willingly consented, to be his wife. But Mr. Croft 
had two nieces, and the elder niece, Jess, was even more in love 
with Niel than her sister was. She went off on a visit to a friend 
at Pretoria to avoid being a daily witness of her sister's happiness 
with the man who was so dear to herself. To this place Niel, for 
reasons into which we need not enter, shortly followed her. The 
life led by the English in that beleaguered town is very vividly 
brought before us. After a time, Frank Muller, the villain of the 
tale and the evil genius of the Crofts, gives Jess and Niel a pass 
to return to Mooiefontein ; but the two Boers appointed to accom- 
pany them as escort have secret orders to drown their prisoners 

@ certain river. The ruffians are both killed by lightning 
just as they think that they have achieved their murderous 
task. Unluckily, in their enforced propinquity and communit 
of danger, the young fugitives confess the love which pa: 
now entertains for the other. Even when he believed himself 
to be deeply in love with Bessie, John Niel had almost regretted 
her inferiority in mental accomplishments to her elder sister. 
Now he had quite come to the conclusion that “the one was all 
flower, and the other all root.” And he said one day to his 
companion, “God forgive me, Jess, I love you.” But Jess was 
staunch to her sister when things were put to the proof. Whether 
the way in which she shows her loyalty is one to commend itself, 
even to a reader of a more sophisticated mind than that of the 
inconvenient “young person,” may be doubted. Let a lady be 
ever so “ dark-eyed and deep-hearted,” she should not so far forget 
her Catechism as to coax a Hottentot to murder a man who stood 
in the way of her sister's happiness. It is neither a mitigation 
nor an aggravation of her melancholy mistake in ethics that she 
herself stabs to death the scoundrel whom poor Jantje was too 
cowardly to tackle. 

Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and 
of certain phases of human character are almost unrivalled in 
their virility and vigour. We do not greatly care for his heroes 
or heroines. To say that the author of She and King Solomon's 
‘Mines is without romance sounds like a silly paradox. But the 
romance of a weird and vivid imagination and the romance of a 
chivalrous and tender nature are two different and distinct things. 
The love of Niel and Jess for each other was sad and untoward 
enough in all conscience. But in spite, or perhaps because, of this 
untowardness there is ample “‘room and verge enough” in it for a 
touch of romance. Yet the conversations between Miss Croft and 
her lover are generally about as poetical as the talk of a pair of 

jers on a market-day. Old Croft is sometimes almost lovable. 
antje, whose instinct and experience tell him that “ people go 
into the plantation to kiss each other,” is almost as delectable a 
rascal es Mazooku in The Witch's Head. We have more than 
a sneaking toleration for—almost, in fact, an inclination to, the 
cowardly double-faced old Coetze, who was “a Boer with the 
Boers, English with the English, and who was without heart for 
good or for evil.” We do not loathe or spurn him for his 
trembling awe of “that devil of a man Muller.” We smile at 
the fat Coetze when he swaggers as a warrior and piously 
acknowledges that “the dear Lord makes strong the arm of the 
triot and takes care that he hits his man well in the middle.” 
Bur smile perhaps comes only from the teeth, as our neighbours 
say, when the old scoundrel tells in plain language how at Laing’s 
Nek “ the dear Lord put it into the heart of the English general 
to be a bigger fool even that day than he is every a Mr. 
Haggard does not love the Boers, Like most persons who know 
them he considers them mean, cruel, and ungrateful, and strongly 
tainted with sanctimonious hypocrisy. Neither does he appear to 
think highly of their intellect. Frank Muller is an almost im- 
possibly “‘all round ” villain; but he is no fool, and it is to the 


English strain in his blood that the author attributes his 
shrewdness, 

“ Many English girls would stand aghast to hear that it was needful for 
the good of England that a certain number—a strictly limited number of 
Frenchmen—should land u this coast. 

I should rather think they would, and I be one of them, you may be 
quite sure of that.” 


The speakers were Caryl Carne, an English gentleman of long 
descent but impoverished fortunes, whose mother had been a 
Frenchwoman, and Dolly Darling, the daughter of an English 
Admiral. The conversation took place at Springhaven, a 
fishing village on the Sussex coast. Carne was 
in the service of France, and managed, with the aid of a French 
naval otlicer and the innocent connivance of a young English 
fisherman, to land and secrete large stores of arms and gunpowder 
in the vaults of the ruined castle, which had been the home of his 
ancestors. Neither Admiral Darling nor his friend and frequent 
visitor, Lord Nelson, had any suspicion of Carne’s misdoings, 
His uncle, who was the rector of the parish, disliked young 
Carne for his want of sociability and for his slight recognition of 
the claims of kinship, The other inhabitants of Springhaven, 
shrewd folks in their way, had as little inkling of what was 
passing under their noses; only a sharp London alderman, who 
had come to the Sussex village in the hope that the pure sult air 
would reduce his obesity, suspected the haughty, stand-off stranger 
to be a traitor and a spy. How Caryl Carne’s infamous designs 
were frustrated, and how fatally the engineer was hoist with his 
own petard, it is not for us to tell. 

The story is one of Mr. Blackmore's best. A fine touch of 
romance reveals the author of Lorna Doone on almost every page. 
The bock is delightful, not because, but in spite of the author's 
cultivated mannerisms and laboured affectations, It is strange 
that so wise a deacon of his trade as Mr. Blackmore should care 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings by a simulated obscurity 
of diction which can only be pleasing to folks with very 
moderate intellects and with very abnormal tastes. It is pleasant 
to note that in the latter part of the story, when the author 
appears to have well warmed to his subject, there is much more 
spontaneity and much less straining after effect. The portraits 
of Nelson and Napoleon are marvellously true and lifelike. Each 
of these heroes plays a prominent part in the story. Napoleon's 
varied moods, Ris fiery passions, his unutterable winsomeness 
when he wished to please or to soothe, his absolute unscrupulous- 
ness, his recklessness of human life are mirrored as in a glass, 
So are Nelson's hot thirst for glory, his childish vanity, his still 
more childlike singlemindedness, his passionate love of country. 
Mr. Blackmore's remarks on the spirit of England alter the 
hollow bubble called the Peace of Amiens had been pricked and 
emptied set us throbbing with the pride that 


Those whom we call English did beget us. 


We can only give them in a condensed form :— 

With even mind and well-girt body England prepared to confront the 
danger. As yet stood up no other country to help or to comfort her. 
Alone, encumbered with Ireland, pinched with hunger and dearth of 
victuals, and cramped with the colic of Whiggery, she set her strong 
shoulder to the wheel of fortune, and so kept it till the hill was behind her. 
Some nations (which owe their existence to her) have forgotten these 
things conveniently. An Englishman hates to speak of them through his 
unjust abhorrence of self-praise ; and so does a Frenchman by virtue of 
motives equally respectable. . . . Food was scarce, and so was money; 
wars and rumours of wars and worse than wars—discontent ef men w 
owed it to their birth and country to stand fast, to trust in God, and 
vigorously defy the Devil, sinkings even of strong hearts and quailing of 
spirits that had never quailed beiore, passionate outcry for peace without 
honour, savage murmurings at wise measures and at burdens that must be 
borne. . . . If such troubles came now, would the body of the nation 
strive to stand against them, or fall in the dust and be kicked and trampled, 
sputtering namby-pamby ? Britannia now is always wrong, in the opinion 
of her wisest sons, if she dares to defend herself, even against weak 
enémies. What, then, would her crime be if she buckled her corslet 
against the world? ‘To prostitute their mother is the philanthropy of 
Communists— 


and, Mr. Blackmore might have added, of those for whom the 
opportune moment to declare openly their adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of Communism has hardly yet perhaps arrived. The author 
has not sufficiently studied the science of chronology in costume 
to superintend the mi of a play according to modern 

uirements. Some of his personages wear golden beards and 
grizzled beards, and some of them mustachios, and others take 
country-walks in mufti with swords by their sides under circum- 
stances and at a time when such appendages could hardly have 
been worn without attracting remark and suspicion. Lord Nelson, 
on the other hand, is made to rejoice at the a of pig- 
tails at a time when they were still in vogue. ‘The authors of the 
Rejected Addresses hint to us at how late a day they were still 
worn by the Guards. 

Mr. Blackmore never seems more happy than when he makes to 
his readers with all gravity an assertion which will strike many of 
them as a dox. “ Every sailor,” he tells us without a smil 
“ every eailor loves a horse, regarding him asa boat on legs, 
therefore knowing more about him than any landlubber may 
feign to know.” 

he author can write down Devonshire talk better even than 
the late Mr, Charles Kingsley. And 
The heart doth never tire 
Of delicious Devonshire. 


But he should not put the soft, melting Doric of the West into 
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the mouths of Sussex folks, who have a very satisfactory patois of 
their own. 

We wish we could quote at length the quaint “Ballad of 
Barbarie,” as sung by Dan Tugwell. The argument of the ditty, 
which has a true briny flavour, is that three gallant fishermen 
who had a house of their own at Charbury had only one sweet- 
heart between them, and “ she was named Miss Barbarie.” Each 
and all of the three proposed to her. 
ey mt ony should be if I could have all three!” was the answer of Miss 

r 


“But that is beyond propriety in England or in Charbury.” 
With a fie for the she and a sigh for the three 
And their hearts tied up in a kinkle, 
They were much worse off than a John Doree 
Because he is dead in a twinkle. 
Like the king’s daughter in a fairy tale, she sets her suitors tasks. 
She will marry the man who brings her 
The prettiest fish in Charbury. 


We must not hint at the nature of the fish presented to her by the 
lucky fellow who won her love with it; but these are the words 
in which she awards him the prize :— 

“Oh, Willie!” the maiden cried, “ here lies the prettiest fish in Charbury, 
1 & is lord of the mouth and eyes, and you have caught poor 


Three cheers for the one who got the wife, 
And the two who went without it! 
- They managed to lead a very happy life, 
Because they never thought about it. 

Although in A Martyr to Mammon Mr. Anthony Seagrave was 
only an old bachelor, we think that he spoke words of common 
sense and wisdom, though, alas! they were not words of 
truth when he said that no woman could be frightened or co- 
erced into such an unnatural marriage as that of Veronica Win- 
field with her sexagenarian guardian, Mr. Moore. “ Supposing 
he had dragged her as far as the church against her will; once 
there she could have told the parson she did not want to be 
married, and he would have little as dared to marry as to bury 
her.” The reader shares Mr. Seagrave’s incredulity. He finds 
it impossible to believe an act of idiocy recorded by the author 
as an incontrovertible fact. Starting with this prepossession, 
he can take no interest in the fortunes or misfortunes of an 
impossible heroine. Annie Firmstone, who marries the young 
man supplanted by the old merchant, is almost as uninterest- 
ing, although the author assures us that “nothing humorous 
escaped her,” and her husband reproached her for her too lively 
imagination. We do not care more or less for either of these 
ladies than for the other. Their old friend Mr. Seagrave, though 
a more enthusiastic admirer of the successive wives of Mr. Ralph 
Hazlit than ourselves, is almost equally impartial. When Mrs. 
Hazlit No. 1 was dead he would hold in his hand the hand of 
Mrs. Hazlit No. 2, while he thus felicitously addresses her :— 
“ You are so good, you make it impossible to wish dear Annie 
back again—which would be confusion—but you will understand, 
without any offence, that I must always regret her.” 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE RACES OF MANKIND.* 


M: FEATHERMAN'S book is not without good qualities. 
He is industrious, he is frank, his heart is in his work; 
and these things would cover a multitude of sins. But then there 
are a good many faults to cover. Mr. Featherman has a pretty 
strong bias pegged = or religion and the hypocrisy of making 
missionaries the stalking-horses of commercial conquest. So far 
there is no harm in Mr. Featherman’s ideas; but they lead him 
further than the mere irrelevance of praising “ Mr. Bismark” for 
a supposed contempt of missionary politics. But Mr. Featherman’s 
bias induces him, we think, either to underestimate the good which 
missionaries have done now and then, or else to exaggerate the 
savagery of the Andamanese. His logic, as will be shown, seems 
loose; his grammar, as will be proved, is occasionally defective ; 
his taste, as may appear, is somewhat dubious; while his manner 
of using his authorities renders his learning of little value to the 
student of humanity. 

Perhaps we may as well begin with an example of Mr. 
Featherman’s logic, the rather as, in examining it, we can also 
criticize his use of authorities and his system of references. Mr. 
Featherman gives a brief summary of Mr. Man’s account of 
Andamanese mythology. Mr. Man, as Mr. Featherman says, is 
“ undoubtedly honest and veracious.” He has also seen more of 
the Andamanese (since our settlement in their islands) than any 
other European. Sir Henry Maine recently quoted Mr. Man's 
evidence, in contrast with previous accounts which represented 
the Andamanese as eleteahiy low and profligate savages. Mr. 
Featherman replies that since 1858 the life and conduct of the 
Andamanese have been changed by their intercourse with white 
men. Ifso, he must admit that they have been changed for the 
better, and that the missionaries he dislikes have done good work 
in the islands, For Mr. Featherman attributes to the Andamanese 
quite unusual profligacy (p. 232), including such incest as is 
rendered impossible by social taboos among races not much higher 
in culture. All this Mr. Man, well acquainted with the people 
described, contradicts, and avers that the exogamous prohibitions 


* Social History of the Races of Mankind. By A. Featherman. London: 
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of the natives prevent such profligacy. Mr. Featherman retorts 
that the natives now differ very much from what they were when 
known “to the most ancient authors,” and that “even those who 
have neither been civilized nor converted” have necessarily 
“ abandoned some of their primitive practices.” 

So many topics of discussion are involved here, that we 
scarcely know where to begin. If thirty years of contact (not 
very close) with civilization has made ali the change between 
Andaman as known to Mr. Man and the abandoned and depraved 
savages of “ the most ancient authors,” why there is something to 
be said for civilization, and even for missionaries. But, as Mr. 
Featherman agrees with Mr. Man that the Andamanese are still 
“unacquainted with any process or method of their own by means 
of which they could even produce a spark” of fire, why we may 
well doubt if they have been so much affected by civilization 
after all. To learn how to use some simple method of striking a 
light would, perhaps, be a more rapid process than to become 


| faithful in wedlock and to cease to live in brutal promiscuity 


within the family. Can missionaries and other white men have 
vastly bettered Andamanese morals and yet not even taught the 
Andamanese how to strike a light? Once more, Mr. Man says 
that the natives, far from being lax in sexual matters, “ prohibit 
marriage between persons who are most distantly connected.” 
They cannot have learned that from us, and the law is usuall 
found in its most stringent form of exogamy where civilization is 
lowest. For his notion of the extreme Andaman savagery of 
old Mr. Featherman goes to “the most ancient authors.” And 
how ancient are they? The earliest quoted in the list of authorities 
is not one hundred years old, “ The Andaman Islands,” by Lieu- 
tenant Colebrook, in Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal ¢ 798). 
The other dates are 1800, 1860, 1857, 1853, 1861, 1880, and 1878. 
If the Andamanese have been converted from the incestuous 
cannibals of “the most ancient authors” to the comparatively 
kind and pleasant and harmless people described by Mr. Man, 
since our occupation in 1858, why, civilization has done few better 
feats. But Mr. Featherman writes, “ Efforts have been made on 
the Great Andaman Island to civilize them, with the usual 
lamentable results,” chiefly in depopulation. For this “ Ellis, 
Report, p. 73,” is quoted. What Ellis, and what Report ? 

Mr. devotes some attention to the myths and 
religious ideas of the Andamanese, As reported by Mr. Man, 
these are an extraordinary jumble. It seems quite certain that 
they have a European tincture, because Puluga (their repre- 
sentative of a god and “ Culture-hero ”) dives in a stone house, One 
of their names for the place of future existence is Chaitan, 
obviously Mahommedan. When Mr. Man tells us that Puluga 
is “omniscient,” “immortal,” that by him things are “created,” 
that he has an only son who communicates his orders to angels, 
and so forth, all this is manifestly modern. But when we read 
that Puluga is angry if a pig is ill carved, that he tabooed 
certain fruit, that he sent a deluge, that he married a green 
shrimp or eel, then we are among ideas practically universal, and 
common to the myths of every savage race with which we 
are acquainted, Mr. Featherman, after justly observing that the 
abstract notions of immortality, omniscience, and creation cannot 
have been traditionally known to backward savages from time 
immemorial, waxes wroth and adds, “The religious fanatics are 
altogether in error if they imagine that, if they can establish the 
universality of their belief, it must necessarily be true.” But whereis 
the fanaticism ? Savages, even of a low type, believe ina Being who 
made things, who sees conduct, who will judge men in the future. 
These ideas are mixed up with wild and even obscene myths, but 
these ideas are of high interest to every philosophical observer. 
Some criticism, very much more calm and unbiassed than Mr. 
Featherman’s, must be applied to them, nor will it be at all neces- 
sary to introduce foot-notes about “ religious fanatics.” The story 
of the Flood, by itself, might occupy the whole attention of a 
critical inquirer for some time, and we fancy that, whatever his 
preconceived opinions, he will have a difficulty in coming to any 
fixed and definite opinion. Mr. Featherman is not much happier 
in his dealings with Australian mythology. “ Very little credit 
is due to missionary reports about religious matters relating to 
savages ; they rarely have a sufficient knowledge of the language.” 
We may refer any one interested in the subject to Mr, 
Codrington’s account of Melanesian Religion in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute. In that exemp piece of 
scientitic statement and candid research he will find a pleasant 
contrast to Mr. Featherman’s method and temper. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Featherman says (p. 173) that the native account of 
Pundjel’s making of men is “ evidently a burlesque copy of the 
account of creation found in Genesis.” He does not even hint at 
the testimony opposed to this conclusion given by Mr. Brough 
Smyth. Mr. William Thomas was with some blacks looking at a 
brickmaker at work when a West Port black said, “ Marminarta, 
like ém that Pund-je make ém Koolin.” If all accounts of making 
men of clay are burlesques of Genesis, Hesiod must have burlesqued 
Genesis a good time before missionaries were active. Mr, 
Featherman, when he finds a pretty theory of the evolution of 
man out of lizards among the Dieyries, does not accuse the Dieyries 
of borrowing from Mr. Darwin, though he calls it “a practical 
illustration of the Darwinian theory of transformism ” (sic), The 
coincidence of mythology all over the world cannot be got rid of 
by a hasty theory of borrowing from or burlesquing the lessons of 
missionaries. ‘lhe whole topic requires the most delicate and 
careful, and, we will add, unbiassed criticism. 

We have already hinted that Mr. Featherman’s grammar 
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occasionally leaves something to be desired. Without delaying 
long over his use of “ lay,” where we say “ lie” in English, the 
following bold construction may be noted:—- 

The Australians though endowed, in a high degree, with’a’ religious 
temperament, yet their religious notions were extremely crude, incongruous, 
and even contradictory. ; 

“Prisoner at the bar, Providence has given you excellent 
health, and a sufficient education, instead of which you go about 
the country stealing ducks,” is an obvious parallel. 

Ina Social History of Mankind it might be expected that Mr. 
Featherman would pay especial attention to the development of 
laws of marriage, and the evolution of the family. e Aus- 
tralians offer him rich materials, as their society appears to retain 
many traces of a system yet earlier and more complicated than 
the totem system of the American Indians. But on this large 
topic, with all that has been added to it by Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt, and all the criticisms of the M‘Lennans, Mr. Featherman 
scarcely touches. One paragraph (pp. 164, 165) contains all that 
Mr. Featherman says on a most important branch of social history, 
as far as Australia is concerned. For a thorough excwrsus on those 
affairs we would have sacrificed the description of the “ Wild 
Man of the primeval race” in Borneo, This gentleman “ was pro- 
duced from the soil” (a daring myth of Mr. Featherman’s), “ and 
was matured into his perfect organic form by the sun.” He was 
absolutely naked ; he killed a monkey with a club, tasted it, liked 
it; “feasted on the delicate morsels of the ro aa snake” ; 
and used a blow-pipe with poisoned arrows. “ His language was 
simple, and his utterances were indistinct.” “Chicken,” said Mr. 
Toots, “ your language is coarse, and your meaning is obscure.” 
“ Children,” says Mr. Featherman, “ were fastened to the elastic 
branch of a tree, which served them for cradle” (p, 4). This 
institution has left a trace in popular mythic poetry, evidence 
which we respectfully offer to Mr. Featherman :— 

Rock a bye, Baby, 
Upon the tree-top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock ; 
When the tree rocks 
The cradle will fall, 
And down will come Baby, 
And cradle, and all! 
We are the more ready to oblige Mr. Featherman with this 
quotation, as he says in his preface that he has suffered from 
“ newspaper ribaldry.” “ We have too much respect for ourselves 
to return insult with insult, though if our manly dignity did not 
forbid it, we might be justified in considering this newspaper 
ribaldry as a piece of arrogant impudence.” 

Mr. Featherman adds that he “ considers it an insult to be called 
an industrious collector.” Ilis industry does not go the length 
of putting accents on his Greek, and we ever distrust the accuracy 
of him whose Greek is without accents, He rarely gives page and 
volume for his references, usually printing the names of his 
authorities and their books at the end of each part of his work. 
He cannot always be correct ; for, after saying (p. 113) that, in 
Australia, “ there are no indigenous eatable fruits, except the wild 
strawberries,” he meutions (p. 124) kangaroo apple, native 
eee native raspberry, wild pomegranates, and other edible 

its. 

The general reader will find plenty of interesting information 
in Mr. Featherman’s book ; the student will make use of it with 
considerable caution. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES.* 


M® BIRCH REYNARDSON, in his Introduction, begs his 
readers “ to divest themselves entirely of the idea that he 
aims at any kind of eloquence, fine language, or literary art.” 
While accepting his disclaimer of the first two items, it is but 
fair to say that, if literary art comprises the art of writing an 
amusing book, he unjustly decries his own talents. A Tory of 
Tories, he thinks nothing has changed for the better, and contines 
himself to narrative of what happened long, long ago. The first 
six chapters are devoted, after a discursive fashion, to hunting—a 
sport with which the author does not lay claim to long personal 
familiarity, as in early life he was crippled by an injury to the 
hip-joint, which at once and for ever cut short his riding career. 
There are some capital descriptions of the Cottesmore field in 
1826, and from a sketch, which many men still hunting in the 
shires will easily recognize, of a hard-riding and wonderfully 
turned-out parson, the transition is easy to a short lecture on 
the sporting parson of the period, whose chief fault seems to have 
been jealousy, and who, though “ often not quite so good in the 
tub as he was in the pig-skin, was somewhat inclined to over-ride 
the clerk a good deal in the responses, beginning his part of them 
before the clerk could get out of his way ; indeed, I may say rather 
jumping on the top of him in this respect.” The story of Captain 

’s unrivalled performance with the pistol at flying swallows is 
circumstantially told, as we believe, for the first time. A little 
longer experience would probably have greatly subdued Mr. Birch 
Reynardson’s boyish admiration for Jack Lambert, first whip 
to the Cottesmore, who “knew his business thoroughly,” but 
“was wont, if put out, to punish a hound with a uliar 
cut given under the horse's neck in a way that nearly took 
him off his legs.” “The poor good old Earl’s” [Lord Lonsdale’s] 


* Sports and Anecdotes. By C. T. 8. Birch Reynardson. 


remonstrance, “‘ Oh, that fellow Lambert! why doés he hit those 
hounds in such a savage way?” reads rather feebly. Such 
a ruffian would not remain three days in the service of the 
nt Duke of Beaufort. It must be admitted that Jack 
mbert’s threat to a view-holloaing rustic, “Shut your mouth, 
shut your mouth! or, by G-d, I'll ride down your throat!” 
suggests such a vigorous and practical enforcement of the Closure 
that one is tempted to submit it to the serious consideration of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Special attention must be 
drawn to so unique an instance of domestic devotion as that of 
Mr. Empson, who, having had his nose nearly severed from his 
face by a fall out hunting, directed the Oakham doctor to snip it 
off or stitch it on according to what he thought Mrs, Empson 
would like best! 

It seems almost impossible that so great a lover of natural 
history, so close an observer of the habits of animals, as was Mr. 
Birch Reynardson, should be ignorant of the well-known, long- 
ascertained fact that foxes not only can, but habitually do, climb 
trees ; yet, speaking of the way in which hounds often overdraw, 
he says:—‘I have sometimes thought that they [the foxes] must 
get up into trees; but, as no one has ever seen a fox climb like a 
squirrel, that cannot be the case.” The contempt expressed in 
these pages for the pursuit of the tame or carted stag will be a 
preciated and endorsed by all true sportsmen, as will be also the 
remarks about the mischief and annoyance caused to farmers by 
the wilful carelessness of second horsemen. With every de- 
scription of wildfowl-shooting our author is thoroughly familiar, 
and is equally at home whether punting in the Moray Firth, 
on Lakes Constance, Maggiore, and Como, hiding under ice- 
stacks in the gutters on the sands of Dee or paddling about 
the Pontine Marshes. To the hardships, not to say dangers, 
of wildfowling—the sport, above all others, where the maxi- 
mum of misery is combined with the minimum of certainty 
in the way of a —he does ample justice, and many are 
the stories with which he illustrates its pros and cons. So 
fascinating, however, did he find it that he devoted a very con- 
siderable portion of his time to this enterprise, even under the most 
unpromising conditions. A light heart, a good constitution, and 
an unlimited supply of shag tobacco, with a head and stomach 
equal to its consumption, are the chief constituents of his recipe 
for the proper endurance of fatigue, cold, hunger, and want of 
sleep during “these wild-goose chases,” as he very appropriately 
calls them. The chapter on “ Firearms; the Use and ye of 
Them,” should be framed and hung up in every country-house 
smoking-room, and no harm would be done were a copy placed in 
every man’s bed-chamber, not that we are told anything of which 
we have any right to be ignorant, but that the wickedness of 
carelessness with guns is set forth with unusual emphasis. By 
common consent, fishermen are allowed exceptional license in the 
matter of story-telling, and of this license Mr. birch Reynardson 
avails himself freely. It is true that his stories have been duly 
authenticated by entry in his “ Book of Facts,” signed in full by 
the narrators of these marvels. We should be sorry to impugn 
the veracity of “ Dugald M‘Caig,” but romance is not unknown in 
the Highlands, and the anecdote of the “Eagle killed by a 
Salmon ” would require the signature of the twelve apostles to 
obtain general credence. There is no exaggeration, however, in 
Mr. Reynardson’s account of his own keenness and versatility as a 
fisherman. The man who could invent salmon-tishing under the 
falls of Schaffhausen, for nobody seems to have tried it before, 
and who could go out trolling day after day under an Italian sun, 
with the fragrant Dionege Testorazzi, may be said to have “ made 
his proofs”; the said Dionege, in addition to his original sins of 
never washing, and of living entirely on tobacco, garlic, and wine, 
having by his own confession murdered a couple of men, so that, 
as his master quaintly observes, “he was not quite the man one 
would choose to row one home in a gunning punt on a night as 


-dark as pitch if he had any kind of ill teeling towards one.” 


The most remarkable chapter in the book is devoted to the 
“ Execution of Carl Cadwaller”; by itself it makes the volume 
worth reading, and we will not spoil the interest of the reader 
by so much as a hint. The taste which prompts people to 
go and see executions may be questionable, but there is no 
denying Mr. Birch Rey n’s proposition, that if a man 
makes it a rule ta see everything, he may as well get as 
close to the scene as he possibly can. The concluding portion 
of the work treats of fishing, seal-shooting, and whisky (illicit) 
brewing in Ireland. The instances of Irish repartee are, if not 
+ age! brilliant, at least not hackneyed ; the author is fond of 
the Irish, and thinks perhaps more highly of them than they 
deserve. Were he to visit the country now, he might see reason 
to modify some of his opinions. Few men can write a readable 
book, fewer still could in their seventy-seventh year (Mr. Birch 
Reynardson was born in 1810) write an amusing one, which he 
has thoroughly succeeded in doing. Its merits are many ; its 
faults are due to the carelessness of the writer, who a ntly 
does not take the trouble to correct his proofs, or he would never 
repeat, as he does, similes and sentences which are wholly un- 
worthy of repetition; and, as he knows Italian, he would cer- 
tainly never allow himself to say “di la stepa pasta,” instead 
of “di la stessa”; his French may be a trifle slipshod, but 
“coute qui coute,” we begin to believe, is a stereotyped error. 
Anyhow, there can be no excuse for Lady Hopetoun’s father 
not knowing that she spelt her name and place thus, and not 
Hopetown. There are a few illustrations, but they are by 
no means equal to the letterpress. The frontispiece is abomin- 
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able. Who ever saw.a crack pack of foxhounds—even if, as 

here yed, they numbered only nine couples—attended b 

a single mounted servant? and w the eight and a-half ne J 
y submit to their remaining comrade munching a bone in 

a without active remonstrance against so selfish a pro- 


OLD DUTCH WATERWAYS.* 


EOPLE of taste must really combine oa down the 
by which cheap books are now illustrated. We 
are always afraid of committing ourselves by naming these new 
forms of mechanical illustration, having before our eyes the 
terrible instance of the unhappy art critic who has never got over 
having mistaken a lithograph for an etching; but we believe we 
are not wrong in saying that the cuts in Mr. Davies's Old Dutch 
Waterways are photo-engravings. If so, and if these are typical 
specimens, we hope we may never see any more photo-engravings 
so long as we live. It would, it appears to us, be impossible to 
illustrate a book in a more unsatisfactory way. We speak par- 
ticularly of the rude pieces in the text of the ; those which 
form separate plates are better selected and more carefully exe- 
cuted. But it appears to us to be not less than extraordinary that 
a man of some artistic feeling should go to Dordrecht, which is, 
in its own class, one of the most beautiful places in Europe, and 
then be satistied with the cut on p, 261 as a representation of it. 
The child that can look on this picture, and then tell which is 
canal end which is pavement, which is roof and which is foliage, 
must be “ a deal si ft cleverer at conundrums than its pa.” To 
us it seems simply an ugly smudge. But there are worse examples 
than this. The view of Medemblik, on p. 161; that of Stavoren 
Lock, on p. 141; and that of Hoorn ur, On p. 74, are 
barely intelligible. Perhaps the “ Tjalk on Canal” has the dis- 
tinction of being the most unhappy of all. It would be hard] 
possible to produce a representation of water and sky and earth 
and canvas which should give a more erroneous idea of these re- 
spective substances than is given in this photo-engraving. 

Mr. Davies had arrived at the age of thirty-six without having 
ever left his native land, when he set out on the trip which he 
here describes. He took a steam-yacht, the ‘a, from 
Lowestoft, and with two friends he started, towards the end of 
May, and made straight for the mouth of the North Sea Canal at 
IJmuiden. The Atalanta, after various t little adventures, 
reached Amsterdam, whence she steamed away for a cruise in the 
Zuider Zee. Mr. Davies gives an interesting account of a storm 
on the shallow yeasty sea, “a curious scene; the seething sea, 
yellow with the mud stirred up by the waves, the low green 
shores, with here and there the spire of a village church, 
and a cluster of red roofs of some r town, groups of trees 
scarce rising above the universal level, and above the vast 
dome of the sky, where dark and ragged clouds hurried across the 
windy blue.” The travellers paid two very interesting visits to 
one of the most remote parts of the country, the populous island 
of Urk. They returned to the mainland and discov s delightful 
village called Twisk. They examined a great number of ae 
“ dead cities,” Stavoren, Hindeloopen, and the rest. They finish 
up with a sight of Walcheren, which they duly eonnens, and 
from Flushing they came home. The story of the cruise of the 
Atalanta was quite worth telling, if it is in some places rather 
slight. Mr. Davies has an eminently good-humoured pen; he has 
a way of telling a little thing which pre the reader highly 
in his favour. He must be, we fancy, a very pleasant companion 
on a steam-yacht. One of his stories we will give ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting :— 

Old Klaus tly | us round him to hear an awful of the 

a where we now were. There was an English- 
man who had a small sailing yacht, and who engaged Klaus as pilot. This 
a was a very strange man, After breakfast he laid his vessel to 

the Zuyder Zee, took off all his clothes (very impressively) and 

ee mean that he bathed,” cried Rowland, much disgusted at 


The photo-engravings to which we have objected were produced 
from photographs which the author amused himself w taking 
wherever he stopped. We can quite appreciate the pleasure this 
exercise must have given him, but next time he takes up his pen 
to describe a cruise, we hope he will be more sparing of his 
amateur illustrations. 


ANGLING BOOKS.+ 


VP RCHICALLY speaking, winter is nearly over, and with 

the death of winter ends the season of angli books. When 
le can fish, they do not so much care to about fishing. 
amateur tackle-maker also works away at his rods and ree 

in winter evenings and dubs his flies. Thus Mr. Keene's work on 


Dutch Waterways. By G. Christopher Davies. Jarrold & 
Fishing Tackle; its Materials and Manufacture. By John Harrington 
London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 
Angling Reminiscences. By T. T. Stoddart. London: Hamilton & 
Adams. "1835-1887. 


Fishing Tackle seem to be rather late in the day, or rather 
to be reviewed late in the day.. However, the art of tying 
flies and dodges for attaching eyed-hooks to the casting-line are 
never out of date, and Mr. Keene writes copiously on these topics. 
We cannot pretend to be much interested in his directions for 
rod-making. Only people of undeniable mechanical genius, or 
rather whose genius for mechanics will not be denied, 
make their own rods. In Dame Juliana Berners's time, as Mr. 
Keene observes, you had to make your own rods, or do without a 
rod pos: rand and an uncommonly heavy rod the lady advises 
her ers to make, A weaver's beam could not have been 
clumsier ; and, if she really used hooks as huge and thick as those 
represented in her woodcut, trout must have been innocent fish in 
1496. As — as 1676 William Gilbert (Gent.) had discovered 
that, instead of making your own flies, “ you better go, or 
send, to the Three Fishes, over against the little North Door of 
St. Paul's, in London, where you may have them Better and 
Cheaper than you can make them.” 

This advice seems excellent ; but, if any one likes to employ his 
leisure healthily and harmlessly in making second-rate rods, Mr. 
Keene’s book will give him plenty of information about woods 
and ee Like most anglers, Mr. Keene dearly loves a 
little bit of learning ; and, like most anglers, he is not very par 
ticular about accuracy of reference. e says that “ip some 
editions” Walton mentions Kirby, the hook-maker. In which 
editions? Does Walton, or Cotton, or Venables of The Experi- 
enced Angler, mention Kirby? When he comes to artificial flies, 
Mr. Keene again disappoints us by his lack of references. He 
quotes a translation of — 


Who hath not seen the scarus rise, 
Decoyed and caught by fraudful flies ? 


But where does this come in the epigrams ? We only know one 
passage (xiii, 84) where Martial speaks rather disdainfully of the 
scarus when he comes to the table; and the scarus was a sea fish, 
so he probably rose, like lythe, at almost anything. In quoting 
from Aélian (xv. 1) Mr. Keene omits the charming passage about 
the rush of trout at the hippurus, whatever that fly may have 
been. The trout swims up ge till within the shadow of the 
fly, and then goes at him, says A€lian, like a wolf at a lamb of the 
flock, or like an eagle at a goose from the farmyard. The anglers 
of Macedonia did not use “the natural fly, which a touch will 
‘spare, “nd Br, Resse thi “the dry 
stream, a ntly, r. Keene thinks that 
‘was used ; Swe ao not see there is anything in the Givek to 
make this certain. The translation from which Mr. Keene quotes 
is obviously made from the Latin, as is proved by the shone 
" drop those abstruse cheats,” abstrusas insidias. However, 
these be but literary trifles. No doubt Mr. Keene is more trust- 
worthy in the practical part of his handy little book. We can 
hardly approve of the spinning baits painted with luminous paint 
and covered with feathers ; they are of an unholy aspect. 

The Angling Reminiscences of the late Mr. Thomas Tod Stoddart 
have been reprinted. It is just fifty’ years since they were 
first published. The book does not seem to be very rare or expen- 
sive in its primitive form; one often meets it in catalogues, and it 
is not so interesting as the Scottish Angler, or as Mr. Stoddart’s 

Hackle and Swiveltop, and May Fly and Tim Gaff, and 
others, are characters who greatly fail to entertain us, the rather 
as they affect an Elizabethan manner of speech. In November 
Mr. Stoddart’s heroes fish with salmon-roe, which they would no 


tively sportsmanlike. Much more ringer | than most of the 
prose are the angli and the pages on the Ettrick Shepherd, 
i all , t from his shoulders, and it is 
filled to the saugh-lid with clear star-sided elf-dolphias, a fairy 
gift from a kind water-sprite to our Shepherd. .” Not even 
a water-sprite, one fears, could fill a basket in Yarrow now, 
last year a man with worm ht -five pounds 
of trout in Meggat Water during a fl Probably they were 
half the population of St. Mary’s Loch going to summer quar+ 
ters in the burns. The Shepherd used “strong coarse gut and 
heavy hooks, s uously loaded with feathers.” But he 
caught trout, for all that. It appears that, even in 1837, Yarrow 
had been widowed of her peculiar breed of large yellow trout— 
“ the huge, thick-shaped, golden-flanked fellows, that were wont 
to be caught in the May month, during glinte of the sun on a 
warm rainy morning.” Even then they preferred minnow; of 
course, if people will go fishing with minnow, they must demoralize 
any trout. e big Yarrow trout still take a bait of which we 
shall only remark that it is not artificial. As for Hogg, as he has 
been somewhat wronged in men’s minds, we may quote what Mr. 
Stoddart said of him :—“ I have an esteem for his memory, which 
is injured none by the carpings and prejudices of others. I knew 
the man better than they did, and have ever him as. 
uniting in his character many of the most valuable aspects of 
human virtue.” Mr. Stoddart’s remarks un the “ Cockney school” 
show some ignorance and prejudice. Most people could have 
angler who s ere Wi ve gone tishless 
streams of Kennet or Itchen. . 
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LEGAL’ FACETLE.* ‘ 
biblion abiblion, as Charles. Lamb might have called it, 
had taken the trouble. to would 


| web ef venr 


the world, it will incur the suspicion of having discovered, and 
writing-desk o r-e rispinus. . Willock’s pages have, 
however, a certain a and unwholesome fascination peculiarly 
their own. More dismal and less connected than most dictionaries, 
they yet lure the critic on, in the hope, never disappointed, that 
he may find some fresh proof of fatuity beyond anything he has 
met with before. If we may venture to quote our own experience 
in a.sphere where we are not likely to have many rivals, we may 
mention that, after vainly supposing the field to be exhausted, we 
lighted on the following :—“‘Lord Newton, an eminent judge in the 
Court of Session about the beginning of the present century, 
‘was an extraordi bacchanal.” He must indeed have been. the 
most extraordinary since the time of Euripides. There 
are weny reed-bearers, but few Scotch judges in that galley. 


than Xorée: xai aoid doide. 
learned Mr. Willock, 
sic], but the tables on which they were written have been 

since. lost,” a remark which turns out to be more facetious 
Mr. Willock had any right to anticipate. We should be 
to 


know whether . Willock considers the followi 


page, to be facetious, satirical, or humorous:—“ The servitude 
is, miserable in that country in which the law is vague and 
unknown. In every government the laws should be 


Theophrastus, das, Epicurus, and some others, have been 
ved verbatim iogenes Lertius.” On page 53 will be 
d a passage of whi interpretation seems suitable to the 


of a “prize puzzle.” “If a nobleman or a gentleman,” 
it runs, “who two. manors ve to sell the 
game upon one, the game u e other would be:greatly aug- 
in every legal qualified man {sic} thus 
publicly sold one half of his game, he would accep: Ae 
experience that this is one of the instances in which the G 
verb would be found to-be true, that ‘One half is greater than 
whole,’ Td Tov mavros,” We. congratulate Mr. 
Willock on having for once put together five Greek words which 
will construe. Scansion is of course not to be expected. Students 
desirous of acquiring an accurate knowledge of what is meant 
* benefit. of clergy” may be referred to page 105, where they wi 
read Bennrit/or Crercy. This is a legal phrase, or tech- 
nical term, which is necessarily often repeated in criminal reports, 
while numbers are not oqprieed of its full meaning or its 
origin.” That isall. But Mr. Willock’s silence is more eloquent 
than his His specimen of a “ Syllogism” deserves to be 
moted. It is “the two maxims of a successful pleader are 
ways to keep his countenance, and to win his client's cause.” 
or u an aphorism with an apo » 
have said of Mr. Willock? It would be unfair not to dd. that 
Mr. Willock tells a few good, if not new, stories, Our own 
onal fancy is for the counsel who applied for “two mandami,” a 
which, by some stroke re vthe fortune, such as his friends 
Greeks would have attributed to a divine origin, Mr. Willock 
discerns to be erroneous. 1 bon 


2% RECENT MUSIC. 


JUBILEE CANTATA is thing of course, and we had 


become resigned to the fact that sooner or later it would 
be our fate to have to notice a score or two of them. If they are 
all as melodious and interesting as the one called The Victorian 
Age by Mr. J. L. Roeckel, the words by Mr. F. E. Weatherley, 


* Legal Facetiwv : Satirical and Humorous. By John Willock. London: 


we shall not cry out for pity. On reading the argument we con- 
fess we did not think shes oa could be made out of the subjects 
proposed to be treated musically, such for instance as education, 
pers ase: and secular, the extensions of the franchise, the growth 
e and luxury, the development of the colonies, and the ery for 
federation ; but Mr. Weatherley has thought differently, and we 
are bound to say that he has produced a very creditable libretto, 
to which Mr. Roeckel has set some excellent music, The work 
consists of twelve numbers, and is evidently written for small 
choirs, and contains a minimum of difficulties and a maximum of 
captivating airs and spirited choruses, while the “ Ave Impera- 
trix” may well stand as a good specimen of Imperial Federa~ 
tion Hymn. Amateur musical societies, who are not already 
pledged to produce other Jubilee Cantatas, will do well to take 
he Victorian Age in hand at once. The cantata is published by 
Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons. The same publishers send us the last 
of their series of school cantatas and ‘operettas, which is entitled 
School Life, by T, M. Pattison, and which quite sustains the repu- 
tation, already gained by its predecessors, for wholesome amuse- 
ment combined with musical merit. 

A new edition of the celebrated Concone’s “ Lessons,” by Mr. 
Alberto Randegger, is sent to us, amongst other music, by Messrs, 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. The sterling value and great usefulness of 
Concone’s “ Lessons,” as the editor says, have been everywhere 
acknowledged ; but, owing to certain defects, their usefulness has 
hitherto been impaired, and Mr. Randegger, in re-editing them, 
adding the signs of expression and phrasing, and altogether re- 
vising the great work, has certainly done good service to the 
public. The “ Lessons” are divided into three large octavo volumes, 
entitled —— “ Fifty Lessons for the Medium Part of the 
Voice,” “ Forty Lessons for Contralto,” and “ Forty Lessons for 
Bass or Baritone”; so that they are available for every class of 
voice. Of the other piece, the short setting of the Office of the 
Holy Eucharist, entitled “ Missa de Sancto Amphiballo,” by Mr. 
B. Agutter, Mus. Bac., is a scholarly work, and will be welcome 
to all organists who are desirous of securing good music for the 
services of the Church. Mr. Gerard F. Cobb's glee, “ A Message 
to Phyllis,” fully deserves the prize which was awarded to it last 
year by the South London Musical Club, and will certainly become 
a favourite wherever it is heard’; while Mr. Charles Salaman’s 
Anthem for solo, quartet, and chorus, called “‘ Have Mercy upon 
Me,” fully sustains the deserved high reputation that this com- 
poser has achieved, and shows that the eee has by no 
means lost the cunning of his art. From Messrs. Stanley | 
Weber, & Co. we have received a graceful song by Mr. Al 
Allen, entitled “Cousin Robin,” w! we feel certain will score a 
success, 

As a national song, Mr. Henry Smart’s “ Victoria,” the words 
by Mr. W. Clark Russell, inly leaves little to be desired. It 
is issued both as a solo and as a four-part song, the latter bei 
remarkably ita by Me ve Pe ular. 
pee song is “ Two Spirits, r. §. A. » di i 
considerable dramatic saad ; and Mr. A. Perey Ames’s “ I, aly’ 
is a graceful river song, to words by Mr. Julian Sturgis; while 
“The Old ee by Mr. Ernest Birch, is an artistic song, 
and “The ly Bird,” by Mr. R, B. Addison, will please as 
much on account of its humour as on account of its melody. All 
the above are published by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Oo. 

From Messrs. Orsborn & Tuckwood come four songs—“ Angel’s 
Tears,” by M. Piccolomini, written in three different keys, to 
suit all voices; “The Vesper Hour,” by Mr. Sidney Beresfo 
a very effective song, with harmonium accompaniment; 
“The Alarm,” by Mr. Godfrey Marks, and “ The March of 
Boys,” by Mr. Arthur Carnall, both of them mili 
patriotic. Book 15 of the Vesper Voluntaries is from the pen 
of Mr. Seymour Smith, and contains a dozen cleverly-written and 
attractive short pieces for the organ. Signor Ciro Pinsuti 
charms us, as usual, in ‘‘ Golden Daisies,” a ballad of great 
beauty ; while Miss Julia O’Neill’s fantastic dance, “The Fairies’ 
Haunt,” is both sparkling and effective. 

Mr. W. Dawson, the organist of Hope Street Church, forwards 
to us Second Sonate in D minor of his own composition. It con- 
sists of three movements—Allegro moderato, Lento, and Vivace— 
of which the Lento is porters the most interesting, though the 
whole work is a scholarly production. 

“Six Songs” from the Hesperides of Robert Herrick, by Mr. 
Walter Frere, are very charming and characteristic, and be us 
more than “ Three Italian Songs” by the same care though 
these are by no means inartistic, nor do the originality, 
of which the composer has a fund. th these sets 
songs are published by the London Music Publishing and General 
Agency Company (Limited). 

Those who are interested in the songs of the different nations 
of Europe will do well to procure a most interesting volume 
which has been sent to us by Mr. David Nutt, the title of which 
is Dainu Balsat. This is a collection of more than a hundred and 
fifty Lithuanian Volkslieder, carefully classified by the editor, 
Herr Christian ay who has the the 
songs into intelligible German and supplied a essa: 
on tie subject, together with copious notes. 


excite a | curiosity in | | its 
readers it were likely to have. The. curiosity would be direated 
not so much to the book or to its. author—for both may be ex- | 
renin on familiar principles—as to the publishers. If the London ' 
launches | such as this | 
seme cabbalistic words, which, as appears from their characters, | 
he takes to. be Greek. But many fourth-form boys have, it is to 
be feared, been - for a nearer - to that classic language 
uotation from Publius Syrus, with which he adorns his 125th | 
cisely defined and generally __. . page 249 _ | 
is this exquisitely humorous entry :—“ SHEEP-STEALING. 280 
persons were convicted of this offence in er, og in the years 
| 1823, 1824, 1825, of whom two were executed. remainder were 
| transported for life.” Mr. Willock’s acquaintance with the law is 
; a8 profound as his knowledge of Greek, On page 152 he represents 
judge as Preven. His history is quite up to 
. his law and his Greek. He thinks that Sir Matthew Hale was 
alive in 1748, and that the Whigs were in office in 1817. Some- 
times we confess that Mr. Willock soars altogether beyond our 
| feeble comprehension. What he means by saying that the fact that 
“ Lord Mansfield was always ambitious of posing as a Maecenas” 
“may be an excuse for his Sagal’: Sedguuente t not for his 
politics,” we have not the faintest idea, On the other hand, how 
#simpleand how interesting to learn that “the wills of Plato, Aristotle 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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ROTIFERA.* 


have already in a former number of the Saturday 
teviewed at some length this work of Messrs. Hudson and 
Gosse ; but when our notice was written the sixth and concluding 
part had not appeared. The great interest of this final Part lies 
in the authors’ attempt to define the exact relative position of 
the Rotifera in the animal kingdom. This position has already 
been a matter of keen dispute, the authorities being almost 
equally divided—Owen, Leydig, and others placing them with the 
Crustacea; Milne Edwards, Cohn, and Huxley regarding them as 
Vermes, Unquestionably the Rotifera many characters 
common to both; their nervous, nutritive, and reproductive 
systems might be considered distinctive of either sub-kingdom ; 
and apparently Mr. Hudson and Mr. Gosse are not themselves 
absolutely agreed as to their true position. We may probably 
regard the Rotifera, if not as a strictly intermediate form, yet as a 
class which links these two sub-kingdoms. We may add that, 
since our review was written, we have made a further examina- 
tion of the work, and have learned to entertain an even higher 
estimate of its contents. ; 


FOUR NOVELS. 
T is a very interesting question in the casuistry of i 

tributor a collection of books which is almost absolutely destitute 
of merit, and which at the same time presents, except to the 
raved taste for mere laborious “ slating ” (which is I- 
istic only of youth or dotage in reviewers), no badness bad enough 
for comment. The reviewer who himself knows nothing 
of editing would probably say “ No!” with passion and fervour ; 
the reviewer who knows something of it will look with great 
leniency on his editor, unless he has cause to suspect malice. For 
how is an editor to read all the books he sends out for review ? 

Clearly nohow. Therefore we approach with feelings of resi 
tion the task of writing about five novels than which, in a long 
and painful course of novel-reviewing, we never met a less 
enticing quincunx. The first and the second are the least bad. 
Mrs. Compton Reade’s story is a pretty enough one of a country 
damsel, Fleda R , who lives at a Hampshire town which is 
pretty evidently Christchurch, though they don’t call it so, who is 
nearly, but luckily only nearly, beguiled by a certain Valletort Fynes, 
of the usual school of novel deceivers that love and that ride away, 
and who fortunately escapes to reward a worthier lover. If it 
were not written in the present tense, it might be almost a good 


So might Victims, if it were cut down about two-thirds, and 
the remaining third rigidly revised. The story, if not very pro- 
bable, is simple enough. A certain Leah Josephs, a handsome 
Jewess with many brothers and sisters, goes on that uncomfort- 
able system of half-visiting, half- ing which modern times 
have invented, to stay with a Breton family. The Breton family 
is a very edd one, for the father is a French gentleman, and the 
mother is an Englishwoman who is not a lady. Between them 
they have uced a kind of snowdrop of a daughter named Vera. 
A bad outbreak of typhus causes Vera to be sent to return her 
new friends’ visit; and at Leah’s house she meets an attractive young 
doctor, with whom, of course, she falls as much in love as a young 
person of her white-mouse nature can. The young doctor—a 
chivalrous, but chuckle-headed person—writes off to the French 
pape to make proposals, completely oblivious or ignorant of the 

t that, even had there been no “ priory ‘tachments” (which 
there are), his conduct would seem perfectly atrocious to even a 
much more amiable Frenchman than M., Saint-Laurent. As for 
the rest, it would be unfair to unravel for the reader the entangle- 
ment of el ts, legal mistakes, tumblings down coal-cellars, 
double marriages, duels, and madness which follows. Theo Gift, 
as his or her former novels have shown, is, however little Theo, 
not wholly unentitled to the name of Gift, though it is a gift of 
an ill-regulated kind, Let us only remark that “St, Peter's le 
Port” is a form which will certainly seem strange to any one 
acquainted with the chief town of the island of Guernsey, which 
is always called on the spot “St. Peter Port”; that “il y 
s’amuse” is rather eccentric French ; and that you may be a very 
long time in either Channel island, and ially in Guernsey, 
without hearing what Vera Saint-Laurent heard directly she 
landed, something similar to “the Breton patois” with which she 
was acquainted—more particularly as she came from near 


per. 
The prefatory note to Training says that “the authoress has not 
attem to produce an artistically finished literary work charac- 
erized by the constructive skill of the practised novelist ; but has 
simply contented herself with bringing together the ta- 
tives of several classes of people, leaving them to tell their own 
story.” . For our part we have no objection to this or to any plan, 


or Wheel-animalcules, mA Hudson ; assisted by 


* The Roti 
Gone, Pat VI. London: Longmans 

+ The Maid 0’ the Mill. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 2 vols. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1887. 

Victims. By Theo Gift. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1887. 
183i By Margaret Jameson. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


By J. D. Delille. London: Gilbert & Rivington. 


vided that the people tell their own story in the kind of way 

which live “humans” may be expected to tell it. This, 
unluckily, the characters of Training do not often do—unluckily, 
because the author (she must excuse our not calling her an 
authoress) knows something about the still more or less racy and 
characteristic life of the North of England which she describes, 
But when people make hes of several pages, -“ crow 
pyramids of rice jelly with elderberry syrup” (to crown a 
pyramid with an is not easy, but it would take a conjurer 
to crown a pyramid of jelly with syrup for more than about the 
space of two seconds), and so forth, we do not recognize them as 
telling their own story. 

Lucifer” was not the gentleman's ‘able name, but. 
only what some persons call a “ soubriquet.” was not a nice 
@ murder and other crimes, ran 

a dog, leaving two irls to his apparent mercy, 
died of a live in But his chief i 
was, apparently, to motive Mr. J. D. Delille’s modest demand for 
“ not a sham priest, not a flirting curate, in every village, but one 
true professor of the Lord’s Word and ways in every county.” 
Now in some respects this is not a very or unreasona 
order, Fifty-two professors of the etcetera will (waiving the 


4 —_ of Welsh Disestablishment) do the entire trick. But, 


en, how to get your true professor of the etcetera? He, like 
virtue, is, as y Blarney and Mr. Delille would , worth 
any price, but where are we to find him? By sdvertning? 
Scarcely. By taking his own valuation? Scarcelier. By pop 
election ? reeliest. Yet it may happen that among the sham 
professors of the etcetera than Canon Lucifers, and a great 
many more than fifty-two. All we can say is that we have had 
the good luck to meet a fair number of one and hardly an 
example of the other. 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE.* 


ITH Alexander the of Greek influence spreads 
across the world”; it is this that invests his con- 
uests with an abiding importance, that places them in a dif- 
ferent category from the conquests of Timour or any other mere 
world-waster. Professor Mahaffy has pointed this out inthe words 
we have quoted in the first chapter of his volume on “ Alexander's 
Empire,” and has kept it well in view throughout his work. He 
has written the history of the tion of Hellenism by the 
culture of the various countries that were affected by it from 
Bactria to the Lybian Desert, and has shown how, finally, it 
attracted and conquered Rome itself, and by that conquest attained 
a lasting place in the civilization of the world. Along with what 
he says on these subjects he has also given us a highly compressed 
narrative of the between the dynasties that ruled over 
the main divisions of the Macedonian Empire. This has to some 
extent impaired the interest of the volume, It is difficult to follow 
his account of the wars that took between the death of 
Alexander and the battle of Cynoscephale. All that can be done 
to make such a vo iece of history intelligible he has 
done here ; but still we doubt whether those who have not mastered 
the subject elsewhere will be able to gain much from his treatment 
of it. At the same time several salient points are well and boldly 
brought out, The work accomplished by Alexander himself as 
the armed apostle of Hellenism and the that may be dis- 
cerned in his aims and conduct after he turned from the overthrow of 
the Persian kingdom to schemes of universal conquest, the brilliant 
career of Demetrius the Besieger, and the life of manifold delights 
and a by the crafty sensualist, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
are described with considerable power. So, too, we have a clear 
and pleasantly written record of the riso and fortunes of the 
Achean League, of the fall of Aratus, and of the heroic deeds of 
Cleomenes. The chapters which will be read with most interest 
are, however, those devoted to the character of Hellenism in the 
third century, to the two widely different phases of Hellenic life 
prevailing at the close of the wars of the Diadochi, the dev 
ment of philosophic influence and the social frivolity described in 
, to the learning and literature of Alexandria, 
and to the artistic and commercial splendours of Rhodes. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is kindly welcome to the little sneers at “ Oxford and 
Cambridge” dons for which, somewhat out of place as they are, 
found room in but, English University, 
e uaintance wit ry of an i niversity, 
he mer hee have said that it was originally founded for 
“the endowment of and was 
engine for teaching, as all who desired know ocked to 
asd the Bellow ta 


‘DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN ART.+ 


‘M. CHARCOT and RICHER, the eminent specialists in 
mental pathology, are of opinion that hysteria, or “la 
grande névrose,” as they prefer to call it, is not the modern 
* Alexander's Empire, By John Pentland Mahaffy, D.D., Professor of 
Ancient Histcry in the University of Dublin. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Les Démoniaques dans Art. Par J.-M. Charcot (de I’Institat) et Paub 
Rither Paris: Delabaye & Lecrosnier. 1887. 
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ailment it is sometimes held to be ; but, on the contrary, is as old 
as civilization itself, and is, indeed, identical with demoniacal 


jon. In illustration and support of this theory it has | 
occurred to them to adduce the testimony of art; and the present _ 


volume presents the results of their researches. It makes no pre- 
tensions to exhaustiveness, but is offered as a contribution to the 
literature of a subject which, as yet, is not commonly studied, nor 
generally understood ; and they profit by the occasion to “ faire 
appel aux collaborateurs inconnus qui voudront bien prendre in- 
térét & ces études, od,” as they are careful to remark, “les documens 
les plus décisifs peuvent naitre d'une rencontre fortuite.” Mean- 
while, they have collected a considerable quantity of material. 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Assyria—all these have given them nothing ; 
naturalism (so-called) is a fashion of a later date; the repre- 
sentation of disease—of the Ugly for its own sake, in other wo 
was considered, it would seem, to lie without the domain of art. 
At all events, no specimens have survived; and though it is 
feasible to suppose that the passion of Philoctetes and the madness 
of Herakles may well have had their plastic analogues, it is cer- 
tain that, as far as MM. Charcot and Richer are concerned, anti- 
quity is barren. Their earliest example dates from the fifth 
century of the Christian era; and, thereafter, the miracle of dis- 
ion being a favourite subject with painters, their quest is 
enough. 

Their earliest quotations have no particular interest. One, the 
first, is from a mosaic (fifth century) at Ravenna; another, from 
an ivory of the same date; the third from a Syriac manuscript of 
the sixth century, pow at Florence; a fourth, from the Otho 
Manuscripts at Aix-la-Chapelle. In this last work, however, 
occurs what our authors describe as “la plus ancienne figuration 
de possédé présentant quelques uns de ces caractéres de réalité si 
remarquables, et que les grands artistes de la Renaissance ont su 
figurer avec tant de bonheur.” The demoniac, indeed, is very 
evidently in a fit; his head is thrown violently back, bis limbs are 
convulsed, his body is bent like a bow. The attitude is that 
chosen by Domenichino in a famous picture of eet, and, 
say MM. Charcot and Richer, “doit étre rapproché de /arc en 
oercle si fréquent chez les hystériques.” It is repeated, with 
certain variations, in a bas-relief from San Zeno, Verona, which 
dates, like the Otho manuscripts, from the eleventh century. In 
this case the patient is a woman, and the exorcist San Zeno him- 
aelf, in full canonicals, while the evil spirit is seen issuing from 
the mouth of the demoniac, in the act of flight before the bishop’s 
sign of benediction. In two pictures, the work of Giunta Pisano 
and Bonaventura Berlingheri (1230 and 1235 the dates of them), 
the suficrers are represented with an intention that is at least dra- 
matic; but in a bas-relief from the cathedral at Lucca the demoniac 
is as calm asthe exorcist (St. Martin) himself,though a devilkin with 
horrid claws is actually at work upon his pate. A picture at 
Passignano, attributed to Simone Memmi, is more interesting and 
less unreal. The scene is a convent cell. On the right is the 
tient, a monk, in bed, rejoicing in his deliverance ; while on the 
ft a demon with a _pig’s head and other ensigns of his order re- 
tires by an open window before the cross of the good exorcist. 
Another monk is braying drugs at a table, while a third is airing 
linen at a brazier, and in the right fo’ und a group of brethren 
consider the event with admiration. In a fresco in San Miniato, 
St. Benedict fustigates the patient vigorously; in one at Saint- 
Martial, Avignon, the sufferer, who is painted with red hair— 
“signe d'infériorité et de réprobation ”—sprawls on a flight of 
steps, but gives no special sign of possession. In the first of these 
the expelled imp is “tout poilu et ailé”; while in the second he 
is figured as a cat.with bat’s wings. Ina drawing attributed to 
Paolo Uccello the figure of the demoniac “ témoigne de certaines 
intentions naturalistes”; while in a miniature at Sienna (late fif- 
eyes of one patient, a woman, have actuall 
that “convulsion des globes oculaires” which, we are ’ 
“fait partie au premier chef de la crise convulsive hysté- 
tique.” In certain plombs historiés—such as Louis XI. wore 
in his bonnet—and in certain tapestries likewise, the design 
is the reverse of naturalistic; but there is a touch of truth 
im a fresco of Francisco di Giorgio (Sienna), though an imp 
with a pitchfork is seen emerging from the possessed one’s open 
mouth; while the a figure in a “ Saint Valentine curing 
an Epileptic,” by Zeytbloom, at Augsburg, is represented in 
“une attitude bien vraie et certainement observée sur nature,” and 
eserves, we are told, to be com with a terrible diagram by 
Sir Charles Bell, entitled here “ Véritable Opisthotonos,” and re- 
peonees in its pro place. The effect produced is, say 

M. Charcot and Richer, rather one of hysteria than epilepsy ; 
but the painter's intention is unmistakable. In an example 
furnished by Vittore Carpaccio the patient is afflicted, not with a 
devil, but with St. Vitus. The composition is so vast and so 
thickly crowded, however, that it is difficult to find him out in 
it at all; so that, artistically at least, the question of his malady 
is of no particular importance. ; 

The demoniacs of Hans Burkmair and Bernard van Orley are 
dramatic, it appears, but conventional. But in a fresco by 
Andrea del Sarto (in the Annunziata) we are confronted 
= — in the very act. St. Philip Neri is my in 

act of healing a young woman possessed with a devil. 
According to M, ‘haries Blane, the sufferer is fainting a 
“avec une grace involontaire et une vérité si exquise,” ‘tal 
so forth! According to MM. Charcot and Richer, she is 


falling “& Is renverse, en proie aux premiéres convulsions 


de la crise démoniaque,” and her figure, so far from being 


limp and flaccid, “est raidi des pieds 4 la téte.” Here, in 
fact, are “ plusieurs caractéres de l'attaque de grande hystérie 4 
ses débats”; the patient is in the “ période épileptoide”; the 
contraction of the legs, the position of the feet and head, the 
turgescence of the neck and face, the arms spread out from the 
body, as if to execute the “ grands mouvements toniques ” of our 
authors—with all these symptoms only cne diagnosis is possible. 
It is not epilepsy, our authors opine, but “cette phase de la — 
attaque hystérique qui simule, parfois 4 s'y méprendre, l’accds 
épileptique ”; and there can be no sort of doubt that it is studied 
from the life, and represented with a “ fraicheur d’impression ” and 
a “sincérité d’observation ” which place the work in the very first 
rank. Another painter who has gone straight to nature for his 
facts is Domenichino, who in “ The Miracle of St. Nilus” (Grotta 
Ferrata) has painted an hysteriac with a fidelity and a science 
that place the representation almost beyond criticism. Sir Charles 
Bell, it is to be noted, opines that here the attack is opisthotonic, 
and finds fault with certain of the artist’s details; but MM. 
Charcot and Richer remark that, once it is admitted that the 
attack is hysterical, Sir Charles’s criticisms are no longer of 
any weight, inasmuch as the details to which he objects are 
symptomatic. Greatest and truest to life of all, however, is 
Rubens, whose demoniacs present “des caractéres si vrais et si 
saississants que nous ne saurions rencontrer ou imaginer une 
réprésentation plus ite des crises que nous avons | 
ment décrites. . . . et dont nos malades de la Salpétriére nous 
offrent journellement des exemples typiques.” Rubens, indeed, 
has created the type of demonic possession; and such was the 
intensity of his vision, such the sincerity of his observation, that 
the type is yet “une image si fidéle de la nature que sous tous 
ses aspects demeure vraie,” and, two centuries after date, 
appears as an anticipation of the conclusions of modern science. 
is, it would seem, is specially true of the “St. tius ” at 
Vienna (Belvedere Gallery), which is, our authors , “ une 
magnifique amplification” of the masterpiece at Genoa (Sant’ 
Ambrogio). In the figure of the woman possessed of a devil in 
this great work, Rubens has represented “les caractéres les 
plus remarquables de la ‘ attaque’”; alike in aspect, move- 
ment, attitude, the thing is perfect; while a male demoniac in the 
foreground is observed with equal faithfulness, and rendered with 
ual vivacity and force, “Il était impossible,” opine MM. 
Cc t and Richer, “de réunir en une méme figure plus des 
signes effrayants qui caractérisent la grande névrose.” Leturies 
Caracci, as represented by a fresco in San Michele-in-Bosco, is, on 
the other hand, declamatory and insincere ; he has observed, but 
he has falsified his results, and the outcome is a demoniac 
half-true and wholly theatrical. But the test sinner of 
all is Raffaelle, whose demoniac in “The Transfiguration” 
ts, as Bell pointed out, no single gg gee of the malady, 
t is as — conventional, though to a different pur- 
and effect, as the demoniac copied from Ravenna. Pais 
our authors are at a loss to explain. It is certain 
that the figure was carefully studied; it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the painter had never seen a case of hysteria; it is 
evident that he has “ faussé la vérité et modifié la nature” of set 
purpose. And their conclusion is, that the tendency to mere 
artifice, the pursuit of an “ idéal tout de convention,” with which 
the later work of the master is reproached, are as painfully appa- 
rent in the figure from “The Transfiguration ” as anywhere else. 
We have not space to discuss some other of the innumerable 


THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY.* 


N her preface Miss Busk clearly shows that she recognizes the 
difficulties of the task she has fer tre toon and she herself would 
probably consider it only an empty compliment if any One were to 
tell her she had succeeded in overcoming them. This at least we 
cannot truthfully say, and we have found so much in the book 
that is worth — that we have the less hesitation in point- 
ing out the blemishes which must become apparent to every one 
who reads for half an hour in it. Even in prose the English is 
often stiff, and for pages together the author seems to have no ear 
whatever —— verse, while at the same time she allows 
herself an i ible ical license. The contraction ea’, to 
thyme with la, for earth strikes us as entirely new (p. 153). If 
there is a precedent for its use in some song is either old or 
written in dialect, it would have been better not to follow it in a 
volume which to be written in our common modern 
English ; and this, though the worst, is by no means the only 


* The Folk-Songs Italy. Specimens, with Translations 
an <A Treatise. By Miss R. H. Busk, Author 
MF: olklore of Rome,” “ Patrafias,” “Sagas from the Far East,” &c. 
London ; Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1887. — : 


; | points of interest left untouched—Breughel’s representation of a 
procession of dancing fanatics, for instance, or the curious — 
on the convulsionists of Saint-Médard. Of the final section, “ 

q ‘ Démoniaques Convulsionnaires’ d’A ujourd’hui,” we shall only say 
that its purpose is purely scientific; that it gives a complete 
description of “la grande 9 = ” as observed by MM. Charcot 

— | and Richer in the Salpétriére ; that to the lay mind the paroxysmal 

process a thought too cut-and-dried, too logical, too scien - 
tifically French ; and that the diagrams with which it is illus- 
trated are as dreadful in their strange suggestiveness as can well 
be imagined. 

| 
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liberty which the author takes with the language when she is at 
loas for a rhyme. On the other hand, her volume contains passages 
which have a certain metrical charm; but even these remind the 
reader rather of the early Elizabethan poets than of the songs she 
translates or our own popular poetry. In all probability this is 
not the result of direct or intentional imitation, but of the fact 
that the taste of our earlier writers was to a large extent formed 
on Italian models, which it is evident that Miss Busk has also 


carefully studied, and that the v language has exercised a 
certain influence on the rhythm and diction of both. 

Perhaps the most difficult task that any writer can set himself 
is to translate a popular song. In it the most occult powers of the 
language or dialect are, with apparent unconsciousness, used to 
express the simplest and most commonplace forms of feeling. 
There is no great thought to which the translator can cling, no 
— as there almost always is in Heine, which he can keep clearly 

fore him, and in order to reproduce which he is justified in 
neglecting all other considerations, or at least in treating them as 
minor matters. The charm of such poetry is indefinable. Who, 
for example, could translate the Scotch “O, I’m wat, wat” into 
English without rendering it almost ludicrously trivial? But to 
a great extent, perhaps chiefly, the value of these pieces depends 
on two things. The expressions used are of the homeliest and 
most straightforward kind ; the thought may wander to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, but the language in which it is embodied, 
like the prattle of children, though often awkward and inexact, is 
always concrete, and therefore incisive. Again, the text and the 

er, li y. The author is perfectly right in saying 
that the lines are often too short or too long by sa ble or two, 
and she shows a true critical sense in attributing this to the time 
in which the piece was intended to be sung. For these poems, it 
must always be remembered, were made for the a eget not for 
the reader, and the performer's voice would na’ y li on an 
important word, while it swiftly over a number of others. 
But when we turn from the preface to the translations we can find 
no measure in them, no suggestion of a tune, such as haunts even 
the most unmusica] among us when he looks through the faultiest 
of the better old English songs. We do not refer to the technical 
form, but to the movement of the words within it—the lilt, as the 
Scotch say. The number of syllables is usually correct enough, 
and the rhymes, or the words which the translator compels, often 
unwillingly enough, to do “ee as such, are, for the most part, 
to be found in t pag ces ; but if there is any musical 
rise or cadence in the English, it is almost certain to be dif- 
ferent from that of the Italian which is reproduced, In the same 
way Miss Busk keeps a number of ee such as high, 
deep, &c., in stock, and is lavish with whenever she has to 
ing a line up to the prescribed length. They are intended to mean 
nothing, but they often deprive the original of all its simple force. 
The somewhat pretentious diction is a fault on the same side. 
Even in her prose renderings the author never chances upon one 
of those ha Py turns of phrase which would be an exact equivalent 
for the babble—and it is often little more—that she translates. A 
sag of the simplicity of the diction and measure, at 
whatever loss of thought or imagery, would often convey a truer 
impression of an Italian folk-song than the most accurate trans- 
lation in which that simplicity is wanting. The danger of thus 
losing the natural tone is one to which e one who attempts to 
render an Italian poem into English is iarly liable. The ease 
of rhyming in the former language has caused many forms of 
verse to seem simple and become popular which in our harsher 
tongue appear highly artificial, many words and forms of 
expression, which with us are the exclusive possession of the 
educated classes, are in Italy a part of the vulgar speech. These 
resemblances at once suggest themselves to the translator, though 
the poetical impression made by them in the two languages is 
entirely different, and the most simple expression of emotion 
becomes stilted when they are used. 

It will be seen from what has been said that we do not believe 
that any one will be able to form a conception of the peculiar 
charm of these folk-songs from the English renderings in the 
volume before us. The author herself seems to be conscious of 
this, for she says (p. 9) :—“ I wish it therefore to be understood 
consider my renderi this a 

, not as poetry.” en this point o 
view, the book has Sondibeniite merits ; and, if seks wath it 
will be a help to most of those who are interested in the subject. 
Miss Busk has a knowledge of the various dialects which would 
be creditable in an Italian, and is unusual in a foreigner; and 
these differ from each other and from the classical re) 
widely that it is all but impossible to understand some of them with- 
out a special course of study. If any one who is acquainted with 
Dante and Ariosto will use the translations simply as a handy 
vocabulary, he will find little difficulty in mastering the obscurities 
of the text, and will discover a charm in it that the English hardly 
suggests. This is particularly the case with the Sicilian 
by far the best as well as the most difficult contained in the book. 

iese, as we learn from the preface, were selected. by Dr. Pitré, 
who is probably better acquainted with the popular life of Sicily 
than any other living man, and whose w on the subject it 
would be an impertinence to praise. But the choice of poems all 
through the book is excellent, and so, with comparatively few 
exceptions, are the notes. The text seems to have been collated 
with unusual care, and the readerings are for the most part strictly 
accurate, though now and then, as on p. 112, we are inclined to 


poom*r | that a mean and dastardly 


doubt whether the author has caught the whole meaning of the 
~~ The “ prefatory treatise” (why is our old friend the Intro- 

uction compelled to assume so awkward a title ?) contains much 
information which those who wish to study the popular verse of 
Italy will find useful, and so do several of the prefaces which 
precede the songs taken from the different provinces, Some of 
these, we may remark in passing, especially those of Southern 
a are treated with an undeserved, though perhaps necessary, 

vity. 

To conclude, the folk-songs of Italy in this form are likely to 
be serviceable to those who are interested in the subject, and have 
not carried their studies beyond « certain point ; the general reader 
and the simple lover of poetry who does not understand Italian 
will probably cast them aside as dull and wearisome. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


‘pas critic of Mr. Percy Greg's History of the United States is 
strongly tempted to begin a notice of his book by a little 
inquiry into the nature of historic impartiality. Like every other 
writer of history, Mr. Greg lays claim to this virtue. Ina 
of his preface which, if he will pardon us for comparing him to a 
Puritan, does somewhat smack of the spirit of Richard Baxter, 
he even claims a double right to praise. To be impartial in 
dealing with the past is good at all times, but to be fair-minded 
in telling of matters which you have handled before as a con- 
troversialist would seem to be better. Mr.Greg has fought for one 
side in the last great American quarrel, very hard and very ably. 
More than that, he has gone on fighting with his long after 
the combatants have hung their swords up, acce the decision 
of battle, and agreed to let bygones be ba sarge If, then, he can 
through the whole history of the United States holding the 
ce even, and keeping the question he once argued in its proper 
place, he is surely entitled to as high a place as impartiality can 
ive any historian. This Mr. Gregclaims ashisdue. “I \ 
e says, “the re-study, in both Northern and Southern works of 
the highest authority, of the period which falls within my personal 
recollection, with the full expectation that I should have to modify 
many severe censures, to contradict many grave charges, to doubt 
the evidence, if not the truth, of many statements of fact con- 
fidently accepted at the time. To my no little surprise, the con- 
trary has been the case.” 

A trifling knowledge of human nature will save the reader 
from sharing Mr. Greg’s surprise at the discovery that he has 
always been right. A little of the fairness of mind which is as 
wholesome to the reader as to the writer of history will prevent 
apy one who takes up these volumes from condemning him 
because he strongly supports one side, It is the judge's right 
to sum up for or against the prisoner, provided that he reasons 
properly on the evidence sup nothing. We have 
no fault to find with Mr. Greg for being a stro ory of 
the South. It is possible to take a side and et be r to the 
other; to judge, on the good homely rule, that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the an Bey Unfortunately this is 
what Mr. Greg—with every desire, no doubt, to be fair—seems 
incapable of doing. He is not only a friend to his friends, but 
a bitterly bad neighbour to his unfriends. He has a boundless 
admiration for the South, and an unmeasured enmity for the 
North. With here and there a grudging concession, and here 
and there a laborious effort to be fair, his work is really an 
invective against all that part of the United States which is on 
the wrong side of Mason and Dixons line, Citation of instances 
is almost useless; and, for the rest, one is troubled with a 
superfluity of them. Whenever Mr. Greg has to speak of the 
North, his dislike appears in every line. The baseness, the 
greed, the chicanery, the cowardice of the North are insisted 
on with wearisome iteration. Every word and act of the 
Northerners is interpreted in the worst possible sense. Whole 
lines of es a adjectives are not too much to unpack 
his heart w he has to speak of the men who crushed 
his friends. This tone inspires distrust, and even, to use plain 
language, disgust. One asks how such a base population ever con- 
tinued to exist at all for years together, to say nothing of winning 
from the half of the er who does 
not begin as a blind partisan himself sympathizing with the 
victims of all this scolding, even though be is watarally inclined 
to lean to Mr, Greg’s own side. As a matter of course, the 
virtues of that side are painted in a white as free from mixture as 
the black applied to the North. The statesmanship, the wisdom. 
the culture, the valour, the chivalry, the lofty refined courtesy of 
the South are insisted on till one ay the suppression of these 
immaculate creatures. When the page is reached, a critic 
who has avoided falling in love with the white queen or the black, 
and who cares only for the game, puts this question—How came it 

like these Northerners have always 
contrived to get the upper hand of this race of sages and heroes ? 
For this, indeed, appears clearly from Mr. Greg’s own book. 
In his own despite, the N is always the first personage in his 
drama, and the South the second, It was the New England 
States which were the movers of the attack on France in Uanada. 


* Hi the United States, the Foundation of Virginia to the 
of te Union By Percy Greg. Loudon: Welk, ‘Allen 
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Sho policy of separating from England was their policy, and so 
was the turning er the Constitution from a confederation into an 
indivisible bond. No doubt this success may be accounted for 
withont attributing any great magnanimity, wisdom, or courage 
to the victors; but it is not compatible with mere meanness and 
eowardice. Still less is it compatible with any real inferiority to 
the South, which appears in Mr. Greg's own , and in spite of 
his boundless admiration, as either the tool in the hands of the 
North or its beaten enemy. People who use others, and then 
he hard and selfish, but they cannot be merely 
id and timi 
_ But it is useless to put such questions to Mr. Greg. The really 
critical thing to do is to accept his two volumes as a Southern 
apology, and judge them as that. Looked at from this point of 
w they have many merits. It is quite natural that a vehement 
Southerner should denounce Northern filibustering in Canada or 
John Brown’s raid with fiery indignation, and be philosophic and 
humane in ing of the attack on Mexico (except, of course, 
when the share of the wicked North has to be touched on) or 
Walker's enterprises in Central America. In this kind of historical 
literature it is only proper that the North should be called 
“sectional,” a word importing shameless malignity, for consulting 
its interests to the detriment of Southern hopes, while the South 
is praised for trying to consult its interests to the detriment of 
Northern wishes. For our part we find it a little silly to repeat 
old-abuse of the United States Navy Office for building better 
frigates than the English Admiralty, It would have looked well 
in an English newspaper of 1813 to say that the “ Macedonian 
and ‘the Guerriére were challenged and vanquished in single 
combats to duels, in which the challenger wears a secret 
coat of mail.” Asa matter of fact, the Americans only carried 
out the uniform practice of the English Admiralty in a more 
thoroughgoing way, and deserve to be praised for an intelligent 
understanding of the conditions under which they must fight a 
naval war. We always put guns in excess of their nominal 
armaments in our frigates, and before James's time omitted to 
count them in giving the forces of vessels after an action. Nobody 
ever called Sir Henry Trollope an unfair fighter for arming the 
Rainbow with 68-pounder carronades, and attacking a French 
frigate armed with 18- and 8-pounders. It is everybody's business 
in war to be stronger than his enemy, and the Power which fails 
to be so must take the ene ee Still, this is a good sort 
of stick to beat the Northern dog withal, and Mr. Greg flourishes 
it traculently. He is perfectly in his right in making the most 
of the technical accuracy of the Southern i tation of the 
Union, Hume or Gibbon, neither of them models of impar- 
tiality in all things, would have pointed out how the unionist 
feeling had grown in the States in the generations immediately 
preceding the Civil War—so much so that even Lee thought 
secession was revolution. They would have remembered that man 
has an astonishing faculty for honestly believing what it is his 
interest or his habit to believe; that great part of the history of 
this world consists in the account of how new meanings, which they 
would not logically bear, have been read into words much more 
sacred than any clause of the Constitution of the United States. 
But then Hume and Gibbon had the faculty for seeing that 
though A was the person to be supported, B was not necessarily 
a swindler for holding political opinions of an illogical kind. This, 
however, is an attitude not to be expected from the pure partisan 
writer. To Mr. Greg the steady growth of unionist feeling is not 
a thing to be accounted for and explained, but merely a proof 
of the fixed intention of the North to rob and ruin the South. 
He very properly denounces the misconduct of the worse stamp of 
Northern generals, but it is only fair to remember that the other 
side was saved from temptation by an almost total want of 
opportunity. In Maryland the army of Northern Virginia was 
on half-friendly soil, and elsewhere the Confederate armies could 
do little more than reoceupy their own territory. 
On the question of slavery Mr. Greg is in the difficulty of all 
writers who cannot openly take up — position that it is a good 
as this, and so is com- 


better off as a slave or as a freeman, On his own showing 
planters were generally glad to be rid of the peculiar in- 
ith this fact before him we think that an historian 
to ask a question which Mr. Greg has never put 

to answer—the question, What was the wisdom 
the secession P It is true that the North did not fight to abolish 


ERE 


book and the works of Americans which are sti ing give a 
sufficient answer when properly read. Wray bat 


—!}2 
to prove more and more clearly the essential littleness of the poli- 
tical men on both sides. The Southerners have the merit of being 
the first people in remy b who brought a ruinous war on them- 
selves to show that they had interpreted a legal document accu- 
rately. More heroic fighting was never done for a more 
extraordinary cause. 

A review of Mr. Greg’s book is~ necessarily almost wholly 

e Civil War. is pages it overpowers ev ing e 
whole history of America is not in this dispute; but. whatever 
does not belong to it, directly or indirectly, interests him very 
little, He rm on his whole subject as a controversialist, and 
writes upon it like one—with a thorough understanding of his 
own tion, with knowledge of the facts, and in a style which, if 
it is far too journalistic and vituperative, is at least slashing. If 
he inspires you with an intense desire to say No and to argue the 
point, at least you cannot go to sleep over his pages—and that is 
much, Further, Mr. Greg's History has one quality which few 
have, It is, in its way, an historical fact. Few, we ine, can 
nowadays feel on these questions as he does; though are 
many who, on the whole, sympathize with the South, admire the 
Southern generals, and wish the Oonfederacy had succeeded. 
Still, these are languid preferences now. They were, however, 
vigorous enough twenty years ago, and Mr. Greg has kept them 
undimmed. He is even now more Southern than the present 
generation of Southerners; and, going back on the old fight, he 
has produced a book which will be a standing proof of the pas- 
sionate interest once felt by able Englishmen with a love of 
politics in the great American Civil War. 


CINDERELLA AND THE TWO GIFTS.* 


LL fairy-tales, at least all original fai 
A and Cinderella is one of the most delightful of all. Th 
fore Messrs. Boussod & Valadon have done well to bestow 
miraculous faculty of colour — which modern prin 
exercises upon:it, and upon the 
legend of “ The Two Gifts”—the rather awkwardly named 
lish equivalent of the world-wide story where one sister's mouth 
drops pearls and gems and’ the other's toads and vipers (your 
toad, let us remark protest @ very nice 
beast). Few things could be more beautiful than the mechanical 
presentation of these stories. Of a large folio size, printed in 
plain script on paper of the Whatman type, and furnished with 
t they are not water-colour drawings, they appear with every 
possible advantage: M. de Beaumont has only one disqualifica- 
tion—the same which Thackeray modestly and good-humouredly 
acknowledged 


j 


The is 
But tact is wretched, 


Not only are Cinderella and the sister of the not a 
bit better loo’ than their bad relations, but there is not a 


us ts 
and fleeing” as she escapes. It is a great pity that the steaks of 
twelve in fairy-stories has not the merciful prolongation of “ Tom ” 
at Oxford. derella might in that case, like many less deserving 
persons. of the fouler sex, have “ saved her gate ” and, at the same 
time, the humiliation of passing the sentries (who undoubtedly 
made rude remarks) in rags and tatters. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE.+ 


HE forty-ninth issue of Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage 
Baronetage preserves all those features of com and 
far-reaching research that have so long distinguished the work 
among kindred compilations, The brief preface includes the usual 
obituary list and additions to the roll of the peerage and to the 
baronetage. As in 1885, twelve creations were added in 1886 to 
the former, and two Scottish and two Irish lords have become 
peers of the United Kingdom. The most noteworthy fact chroni- 
cled is the termination, in favour of Lady Bertha Lelgarde 
Clifton, of the abeyance of the Barony of Grey de Ruthyn, origin- 
ating in a writ dated December 30, 1324.. Among the extensive 
additions to the Orders of Knighthood we note the list of Com- 
panions of the Distinguished’ Beevice Order, instituted by Royal 
warrant dated September 6, 1886, The admirably devised key 
* Cinderella and the Two Gi Tilustrated by E. de Beaumont, 
London and Paris: Boussod, Val » & Co. 1887. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dicti the Peerage and Baronetage, 
fir Berard Burke, CB) Ulster King of 
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| really pretty face in the book. With almost touching conscious- 
; | ness of this, M. dé Beaumont has, wherever he can, presented us 
with the back hair of his heroines only. But man cannot live on 
an 4 posterior’ view of turned-up auburn tresses, and we are 
have got up much excitement about this Cinderella. Still, the 
: | pots and the mice and the pumpkins, and so forth, are capital, 
| the floral embellishments are particularly pretty, and there is a 
most spiritedly imagined sketch of part of Ginderella flying at the 
pelled to fall back on those palliatives and excuses which practi- 
cally concede the whole case of the abolitionist. Following the| | 
example of so many others, he compares the well-treated slave and 
the starving labourer ina Eurepean slum. This surely is hardly 
the comparison. All European labourers do not starve in ce re 
slums, and all slaves were not well treated, though most of 
them had little to complain of _s their slavery. For the 
rest, what has the condition of the white European labourer 
j to do with the matter? The question is whether the black 
1 slavery, an t the dominant majority in the South firmly 
believed that it had a legal right to secede. Yet it is manifest that 
but for slavery there would have been no secession. The South 
» feared Northern interference with the peculiar institution, which 
it did not like, it seems, after all, What is to be thought of the 
. sagacity of statesmen who upset a reasonably satisfactory political 
srangement, and delieataly ran the risk ofa war for the 
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that heads the volume, and the exhaustive tables of precedence 
that conclude it, need only to be consulted te establish the 
value of Sir Bernard Burke’s volume as a book of reference. 
The simplicity of both key and precedence tables is an admirable 

possible ex iture of time, whi 
of information in the Dictionary itself possess the authority of 
@ final appeal. Apart from its obvious uses of instruction and 
guidance, the labours of the Ulster King of Arms provide the 
student with +, nee material in history and biography, 
between the utility of the volume and its sources of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. If, as excellent judges of good reading 
have affirmed, a dictionary of etymology provides one of the 
most profitable and pleasing of recreative studies, beyond all doubt 
there is a fund of refreshment in Burke’s P. . Those of our 
novelists who deal lavishly in titles, and would be thought very 
learned in the lore of old families, armorial bearings, the nice 
distinction of styles, and so forth, have not the smallest excuse for 
the extraordinary lapses of their pretensions with these rich and 
ample pages at hand. The laws ot heraldry and etiquette demand 
diligent study, it is true, but when they are so clearly tabulated, 
it is not a little wonderful that in fiction they are so constantly 
misunderstood. 


DRUITT’S SURGEON’S VADE MECUM.* 


NY man may be placed under circumstances in which some 
knowledge would be desirable—in which the absence 
of it may be bitterly regretted ; and this is specially likely to be 
the case with those whose lot is cast in foreign or uncivilized parts. 
That the need for this is really felt, even at home, is amply — 
by the number of ambulance classes which are now held all over 
kingdom. The instruction given in these classes is certainly 
valuable, and is all that a large proportion of the students are 
capable of receiving ; but for those of good general education some- 
thing more should be provided. They are not, or should not be, 
satisfied with mere rule-of-thumb instructions for dealing with 
special cases ; they desire and should have the means of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the general principles which guide surgeons in 
the treatment of all cases, and then, whatever injuries they | 
be witnesses of, they will at least know how not to do harm, and, 
very likely, will be capable of rendering the most valuable assist- 
ance until: more experienced aid can be obtained. To take a single 
instance, in the treatment of wounds, next to the arrest of heemor- 
thage rous to life, by far the most important point is to kee 
@ wound clean in the most strict and scientific sense of the word ; 
or, to use the language of science, to keep it “aseptic ””—é.e, free 
from the numerous germs which float in the air and lie on or in 
objects and substances exposed to the air. The difficulties in ren- 
ing and keeping a wound aseptic are sometimes very great, and 
have not yet been fully overcome; but what is possible is very 
unlikely to be effected by one who is ignorant both of the nature 
and habits of the enemy to be met, of the weapons with which 
the battle must be waged. Yet upon a apy Ad these points, 
and upon immediate suitable action based on it, life or limb of 
many a wounded man depends. 
Against the acquisition of some medical knowledge, we com- 
wily hear made the remark that “a little knowledge is dan- 
us”; but we think it would be much more correct to say 
“ conceit leading to unnecessary meddling may be homicidal. 
A means of acquiring information upon such points as those of 
which we have given a single example has just appeared in the 
shape of a book purporting to be the twelfth edition of Druitt’s 
Surgeon’s Vade Mecum—we say “ purporting,” for we find that 
the volume before us has been entirely rewritten since the death 
of Dr. Druitt. Doubtless many of our readers know the original 
work, for it was very popular, not only among the profession, but 
also among travellers, officers, captains of merchant vessels, and 
others. ing to the long illness of its author, the book had 
undoubtedly much behind the time and really required re- 
writing ; nevertheless it demanded some boldness to undertake the 
task 


Mr. Repl agin’ representative of the rising school of British 
surgery, was selected to perform the work, and he has done it 
admirably ; his style is clear, concise, and authoritative. He has 
been very felicitous in his choice of subject-matter, and has kept 
well abreast of our present knowledge. 

There are many chapters of great value to the general reader, 
such as on wounds, burns, gunshot, fractures, snake bites, 
ing, of shock, and of insensibility from head 


uries, 

th wry great advances sade by ia th at 
vances made in the ew years. 

To the student of pathology it ill be of the greatest value, as, 
from the important position its editor holds as Pathologist to the 
Charing Cross Hospital, the results of his daily teaching are 
thoroughly incorporated in the text. 

The reissue is excellently illustrated, printed in a good, clear 
t does credit to editor and publisher 


* Druitt’s Surgeon’s Vade Mecum: a Manual of Modern 
‘London: Renshaw. 1887. ae 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


pleases some exceedingly foolish persons, who have generall 
Tt written faulty books, and have been told by the. faithful 
reviewer of their faults, to represent to themselves (and to the 
world, if it will listen to them) reviewers in general as asavage 
tribe of wreckers and cut-throats, patient only of mediocrity. The 
reviewing Lambro, mildest-mannered of men that ever did not cut 
a throat, can only smile at this fearful picture of himself. Asa 
matter of fact, he is almost abjectly grateful to any author who 
will give him anything a little pow § and like Mr. Du Maurier’s 
German virtuoso, but without his egotism, feels that he “can only 
veep; it ish so peautiful ” when it is not hopelessly bad and dull. To 
the consolations of this kind—there are not too many of them—that 
French literature provides at this moment, M. Abraham Dreyfus (1) 
supplies no mean contribution. He is not quite as clever as 
M. Halévy or M. Pailleron, but he is of their kidney; and./to 
come upon a book of his after the dirty dulness of those abont 
M. Zola, or the dulness of those about the analytical 
school, is a blessed rest and refreshment. These pieces of his (all 
of which have, we think, been acted at one time or another) have 
the rather unusual distinction of being at once fit for actors and 
for amateurs, and are ushered in by a very lively discourse on 
monologues, saynétes, and so forth which was delivered to the 
poms of Geneva. The best of the playkins is, we think, “ Le 

which is Ja vraie comédie and no mistake. 
third volume of M. Joueust’s careful, scholarly, and (it is 

needless to say) beautifully printed Montaigne (2) has appeared. 

Count Lafond’s Scotland ow and o (3) is a rather inter- 
esting book, though little of it will be new to English readers, 
The “ Ecosse d’aujourd’hui” is taken from the Count’s own expe- 
riences, and is “ actual” enough to include some account of the 
Crofter agitation. The “ Ecosse du temps jadis” is, as may perhaps 
be guessed, py od taken from Sir Walter or Sir Walter's 
biographers by a liberal process of extract and paraphrase. Of 
course there are a few small mistakes, and the author might 
perhaps be more highly gifted with the critical spirit, but it is in 
no sense @ book that deserves pulling to pieces. 

The marriage of Marie i with Louis XV. (4) can 
hardly be said to have been one of the most fortunate in history. 
Whether a prettier wife with more formidable relations might 
have kept Louis straight (it is admitted that in amiability and 
affection no fault could be found with her) is, considering the 
manners of the age, a very doubtful —- But from the poli- 
tical side the interest of the match which united the sovereign of 
what was unquestionably still the greatest monarchy of Europe to 
any — i ineage, is considerable, and per! de- 
de Raynal’s monograph, which is carefully, not 

cone. 

To find a French critic who has (and nearly ten years ago had) 
heard of Dicky Doyle is something, and one must not find fault 
with M. Jouin(5) in that he seems to know only the artist's 
fantasy pieces in colour, and not his admirable caricatures. For 
M. Jouin's is considerable, whether one agrees or not with 
his opinions. has said some iy Sesame things about Doré, 
who, both for his admirers and his ouncers, is rather a pierre 
de touche. The greater part of the essays in the book are short 
notes or obituaries; but it opens with a paper of considerable 
length (four or five times the length of any other) on Fromentin. 

Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, nullis fessus laboribus, pursues 
his account of the Barbary pirates, or rather coresine (6). The 
hero of his last volume was the hero of the present is 
Dragut, and the exploits of that redoubtable personage and the 
unholy alliance between France and the Turks occupy the book. 
But, as usual, Admiral Jurien de la Gravidre with his 
subject in a comparative (though by no means rascally) and dis- 
cursive spirit, giving even a chapter to the French conquest of 

i The most amusing thing in the book is the way in 


dignity of regular Turkish admirals, could not - their hands 
from their usual Ishmaelitish proceedings, and would attack the 
Grand Seignior’s allies, instead of, or as well as, his enemies. Too 
little has been of the sea, and 
it is quite right ti @ gap sho i though Admiral 
Sesion dp la Graviére is oolieen able to tell us much about their 
actual manceuvring. 

The letterpress of the March number of Les Lettres et les Arts is 
readable enough throughout, but contains nothing very remark- 
able, the best article being perhaps the serious one on Erasmus 
and a pamphlet of his time by M. Jules Zeller. The lighter 

pers and stories are by “hands” of less eminence than usual. 
The illustrations, however, are as good as usual, and rather un- 
usually well contrasted. The frontispiece is one of M. Boutet de 
Monvel’s agreeable children, in the style which, perhaps not 
without some original suggestion from Miss Kate Greenaway, he 


(1) Jouons la comédie, Par A. Dreyfus. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
ee Montaigne. Tome troisitme. Paris: Librairie des 
Par le Comte L. Lafond. Paris: 
vy. 
Par Paul de Raynal. Paris: Calmann 
vy: i 


(5) Mattres contemporaine. Par H. Jouin, Paris: Petrin. 
(6) Les corsaires barbaresques et la marine de Soliman le Grand. ‘Par le 


Vice-amiral Jurien de la Gravitre. Paris : 
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has elaborated for himself. M. Marchetti’s very original, but 
somewhat Callot-like, sketches for the opening story, the re- 
productions of Holbein for M. Zeller’s article, M. Adeéline’s 
architectural pieces for A /a Siréne, and the masked-ball sketches 
by various hands for the last piece, Comme on s'amuse, are all 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


MONG the series of class-books and educational manuals now 
so numerous there are few that offer such sound preparative 
material for honest study as the “ Epochs of Church History,” 
edited by Professor Mandell Creighton, a recent addition to which 
is the Rev. Dr. Plummer’s The Church ¢ the Early Fathers 
(Longmans & Co.) It is no fault of Dr. Plummer, or, so far as 
‘we may now jndse, of his associates in the series, that these 
historical handbooks may easily be perverted from their legitimate 
aims by the practice of loose and indiscriminate reading natural to 
an age of cheap literature and abundant facilities. It is inevitable 
in the circumstances that the herd of mere smatterers should 
thrive apace with every benevolent attempt to make smooth the 
channels to knowledge. Dr. Plummer has worked entirely in the 
interests of the genuine student. He is content to prepare the 
way to the Fathers and the Apologists, to Neander, Mosheim, and 
Milman, Used in the right spirit, his little book can only prove a 
valuable and suggestive aid, as a guide to the systematic study of 
@ vast and com subject. The development of the Catholic 
supremacy of the Church, from the accession of Trajan to 
Constantine’s edict of Milan, is the theme of Dr. Plummer’s 
historical sketch. It is obvious that this wide field of survey 
comprehends more than one epoch of ecclesiastical history, but 
the author has wisely restricted himself to an able and succinct 
itome of the “external history” or visible extension of the 
burch during the second and third centuries. The origin and 
characteristics of the ancient Churches, together with the lives and 
labours of Clement and Origen, of Tertullian and Cyprian, are 
skilfully summarized. The criticism in the second chapter of 
Gibbon’s five causes of the growth of Christianity is scarcely so 
happy as the es, causes suggested by Dr. Plummer. In 
a final chapter the history of the persecutions and the imperial 
edicts against Christians is reviewed with the clearness and 
moderation of spirit demanded by so delicate and difficult a 
subject. 

From prehistoric man to present social conditions represents 
the tolerably comprehensive survey undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thwing in their “historical and social study,” The Family 

Boston: Lee & Shepard). There is nothing worthy of note in 

facts or conclusions of the historical portion of this treatise. 
It was scarcely necessary to retrace so much well-beaten ground, 
even in the form of a not-unskilful précis, in order to treat 
effectively the latest developments of the family as an institu- 
tion, to illustrate the tendencies of the divorce laws of the 
United States. A the authors do not linger long in 
the Aryan household, and among the Semitic tents, or with 
the Roman lag or with the Greek. The larger portion of 
the book consists of a thoughtful and dispassionate inquiry 
into the ary aspects of family life in the United States. 
The family is a threatened institution, subjected to the dis- 
in’ ting influences of the boarding-house or flat system, which 
Hees, re the old-fashioned home-life. The enlargement 
of woman’s rights has been unaccompanied by the enlargement of 
her duties, and has already, the authors think, “increased the 
number of divorces.” That liberty, when incautiously granted, 
begets license and irresponsibility is an ancient truth. With 
respect to divorce in the United States, the statistics given by 
the authors are eloquent of evil. In a journey of thirty hours 
from Maine to J.cuisiana a citizen of the United States and his 
wife pass successively under a dozen different systems of law 
regulating the relation that unites them, while in several States 
“a boy and a girl of fourteen can marry without the publication 
of banns, without the presence of a minister or of an officer of the 
Commonwealth.” Small wonder is it that Mr. and Mrs. Thwing 
look for the preservation of the family in a uniform inter-State 


law of marriage and divorce. 


Economy, political or social, flourishes like a green and sappy 
tree in America. Here is a volume by the Rev. R. Heber Newton 
—Social Studies (G. P. Putnam's Sons)—with a good deal of sound 


gense and acute observation on Co-operation and the Temperance 


oars Sir Wilfrid Lawson might ongeuy study “ The Preven- 
of Intemperance,” an essay in which the failure of Maine-law 
is once more insisted upon. “ Prohibition does not prohibit,” is 
the author's sententious conclusion, though he shows a tender 
nome towards the Gothenburg -e4 Somewhat drier reading 
than Mr. Newton's book is Mr. H. L. Smith’s “Cobden Prize” 
essay, Economic Aspects of State Socialism (Oxford: Blackwell). 
Mr. Smith observes with equal truth and force that Political 
Economy is regarded with a “ widespread feeling of distrust” at 
the present day. Nothing has more discredited the seience than 
the sympathetic reception accorded to Mr. Henry George’s theories 

certain economists in this country. Even Mr. Smith does not 
disdain to treat that inconsequentia) wind-bag quite seriously, and 
thus adds his mite to the prevailing distrust. 

“Who will, may hear” Sordello'’s Story re-told in prose by Miss 
Annie Wall (Boston : Houghton & Co.), with the sponhins of a 


really skilful historical preface, and a study of the hero’s character 

which is, perhaps, little superfluous. Miss Wall’s abstract of 

the poem is a prodigy of condensation, and may be commended to 

those perverse people who — in regarding Mr. Browning's 
as a portentous riddle. 

To acquire complete dream-control, so as to command the 
visions that make sleep pleasurable or painful, is itself the dream of 
many minds. Who would not learn the secret, if secret it be, of this 
power? And yet the conquest of dreamland is not to be attained 
without terrible risks; a truth that is powerfully illustrated in 
the experience of one Francis Ayrault, as set forth in Colonel 
T. W. Higginson’s brief but fascinating narrative, The Monarch 
of Dreams (Boston: Lee & Shepard). The fate that overwhelmed 
the manhood and patriotism of the hero of this psychological story 
isa pathetic illustration of the dangers of too-curious inquiry. 
Ayrault’s speculations led him through experiment to a con-~ 

uest of the will over the fabric of his dreams; but eventually 
the creative power quailed before the creatures it had called 
into being, and the slaves ruled their master with unspeakable 
tyranny. The Monarch of Dreams is a valuable contribution to a 
most interesting class of literature. Every one who keeps a 
dream-book, or who has kept one till the inevitable moment 
arrived when horror benumbed his pen and broke a useful practice, 
should read of Francis Ayrault. 

In The Playgoers’ Pocket-book (J. & R. Maxwell), compiled by 
Mr. Paul Vedder, the illustrations by ink-photography are but 
tolerable, but the book itself is not ill designed, though it would 
be of more value to the playgoer if all criticism were banished 
from its A really complete chronicle of the theatrical 
year, with bright effective sketches by a capable artist, is what 
is wanted. The issue of play-bills in Mr. Vedder's book is a good 
notion. 

The Balkan Peninsula, y E. de Laveleye, translated by Mary 
Thorpe (London: Fisher Unwin), is, though not a new book, 
refreshed by an introduction from the author's pen, and very well 
translated. It is thus likely to be very useful at the present time, 
as it is one of the best books on the subject, despite its author's 
tendency to doctrinairism. 

Miss M. A. Woods, in a First School Poetry Book (London: 
Macmillan), has collected much that is good with something that 
is not good at all. It is well to mix grave and gay in such 
selections, but it is not well to let the gay consist of stuff like 
“He was a rat and she was a rat,” srhich is either abject 
nonsense or else a tasteless parody. 

Mr. Lee worked up the subject of Monsters of the Sea, by 
J. Gibson (London: Nelson) so well and recently in two of the 
Fisheries Exhibition Handbooks, that it was perhaps hardly 
worth while to go through the subject so soon aguin in a popular 
style, the same stories and the same illustrations reappearing. 
But the theme is an interesting one, and no doubt some will see 
this handling who did not see the other. 

it may be, and is, quite true that Mrs. Shelley is at least as 
well entitled as most “ Eminent Women” to have her life told. 
But she has not been fortunate in Miss Helen Moore, the author 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (Philadelphia: Lippincott). Miss 
Moore is no doubt well-intentioned, but she is not very wise; and, 
in her efforts to make her heroine a perfect character, is 
sometimes silly, and sometimes, to speak plain truth, rather 
offensive. 

Among our new editions are Mr. Cotter Morison’s Gibbon in 
the “English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.), and 
The Collegians. by Gerald Griffin, in Messrs, Warne'’s excellent 
“ Crown Library ” of standard works. 

The Garden Calendar, by T. W. Sanders (Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co.), is an addition of some merit to the innumerable handbooks 
for practical eners. It sets forth the successive operations, 
month by month, of indoor and open-air gardening in a plain 
business-like style, and is fairly well illustrated. 

Mathieson’s Vade-mecum for Investors (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.), now in its fourth year of issue, appears with some useful 
additions, of which a “ Dividends Due Calendar ” and an improved 
Investments List will be generally appreciated. 

There is much in quality and style that was to be expected by 
admirers of the late Hugh Conway in A Life's Idylls ; and other 
Poems (Bristol: Arrowsmith). Imaginative these poems can 
hardly be considered ; but the tlow of fancy is full and individual, 
the verse tuneful, the play of expression light, graceful, and not 
seldom delicately pathetic. The songs “Go not yet” and “ Half 
way across the world” charm by their unaffected expression of 
sincere deep-felt emot:on. There is, perhaps, more of the fervid 
simplicity of the lyrist in this volume than the readers of Called 
Back might be prepared for. 

The Rev. Dr. Rogers has privately printed a limited issue of his 
Four Perthshire Families, an exhaustive genealogical chronicle of 
the ancient and honourable families of Roger, Playfair, Constable, 
and Haldane of Barmony. 

We have received a verbatim et literatim reprint of Mr. Richard 
Duncan's Notices and Documents illustrative of the Literary 
History of Glasgow, printed at Glasgow im 1831 for the President 
and members of the Maitland Club. 

We have also received Mr. F. Ritchie’s English Grammar and 
Analysis (Rivingtons) ; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop's Eden to Patmos 
ere & Oo.) ; Professor Bain’s English Composition and Rhetoric, 

lL, elled and enlarged (Longmans & Co.); and A Tezt- 
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Book of Book-keeping, by Professor A. W. & Sons), 
especially designed for Agricultural Colleges, though likely to be 
appreciated in other educational establishments as a com and 
useful class-book. 


=—— 


“An Introduction to Greek Sculpture.” In our notice of this 
book last week we omitted to mention that it is published at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removed from 38 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
' postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
' or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F .Srzvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 
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THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD’S FAMOUS 
INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN, 


In the Palace at Osborne, on July 20, 1878, 
Painted by T. BLAKE WIRGMAN, by the Special Permission of the Queen, 
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H. A. GIFFORD, Secretary. 
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M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 


on Brespostue of C COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, ving full 
Prize Live Stock, Scholarships, apply to 


of 
There is a special One-Year Course for it. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, May 24 


ROYAL IND IAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
or the PIETY will be, ad mitted September Com 174 

the SEoRETARY, at the College. 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE-—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 
one of £30,one of S00) bo Sune nent, Candidates must have becw 
Radley College on Ly? Ist — further particulars, a. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE poe anenire. NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI. 
TION at MIDSUMME . 
ial fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholais whe a reanice i 
EAD-MASTER or SkcreTARry, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL.—The “LANCASHIRE” and at least 


other EXHIBITION of £35 will be competed for on March 22. 


R° SSALL SCHOOL.—TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for on March 29, 30, and 31, varying { in value fom 70 painess 
to £20. Juniors must be under fourteen ; Seniors under on fifteen and sixteen, o 

idates examined at Oxiord or Rossal it as preferred. The subjects for ‘examlastion — be 


£50 a year, which may be increased from & 
it._Further particulars from the 


lassics, Mathematics, and Modern Lang For parti apply te Rev. the 
Master, Rossall, Fleetwocel. 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Caxton Street, 8.W. 
offered for The Examination be in (organic and 
an ond Physics, and will be ‘held on April30. In September ENT. SCHOLAR- 
PS, value £80 and £40, will be offered for co: mapotition. 
Students entering in the Summer (excent those who have obtained a scholarship) 
are allowed to pete for the in the following September. 
Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 Guineas in two pagunenhe, or £115 in five pay- 
a No ext: as except paris for Dissection and Class of Expe tal Physics 
prospectus and particulars, 


° DE HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 


JERSEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED a HEAD MISTRESS, to enter upon her duties 
particulars apply 


of 
Wyvil the Secretary, R. Crews, Esq., 


MEDICAL RESEARCH UHOLARSHIPS of the 


British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an , ae ried the making of 
Saget and causes prevention of important diseases. 

nts annua 
the’ next ion one of the present Scholars will be eligible for 
may be made at any time before the end of Apri ge Batt - the 
of the Company, Grocers London, from hom particulars can be 


NCE SCHOLARSHIP. 


H{IBBERT TRUST. — ON E SCHOLARSHIP will be 
AWARDED on this Foundation in b ee ided that a Candidate of suffi- 
cient merit presen ef 

the Rae, and athe 


t himself. 
Candidates furnish satisfactory 
ticulars of which may be obtained on application 
Names an of all Candidates must be sent to the othe Mall, on 
or before 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


JUBILEE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HATHAM HOUSE RAMSGATE. 


I'WENTY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, sanging in value from £15 to £40 
on —For particulars, ap ly tothe Rev. E.G. Banks, 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 

Extensive privat grounds, comprising garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c. 

Under the Management of the C Contras  Commaittos of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
the Right Hon. WIN GH. 

Medical Superintendent, a. on SHU: B.A., M.D. 

Terms ation to Mr. JAMES DI 


— applic: ENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


SovuTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 


direction t 
“The TERM will COMMENCE on May 2, 1887, — — 


ERSAILLES. — PORTLAND HOUSE.—GENTLEMEN’S 


SONS desi of ring FRENCH and GERMAN 
ote scquiring are received in the family of 


STE. . LUCE, LAUSANNE. .—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress 
‘orwic has a very comfortable ENGL ISH _ HOME for delicate 

ELD 


A GENTLEMAN, in in tem orarily straitened circumstances, 
would glad to EMPLOYREM. such as Copyin 
&e., which te could his ow own lode would 


For SALE.—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of the SATURDAY 


REVIEW — 1860 to 1 
Rectory, Newport Pagnell. #85. unbound, in perfect condition —Apply, Miss BULL, Lathbury 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18 8. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL L PEN ENS.--Sold by all Stationers 


NEARLY 2,000 ORPHAN OR DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
Now IN 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
THIRTY-ONE HOMES 


FOR ORPHANS AND THE WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OF OUR STREETS 


Receive Food, Clothing, Education, as well as Industrial and 
Christian Training. 


FRESH CANDIDATES ARE BEING ADMITTED WITHOUT 

VOTING, PATRONAGE, OR CONDITIONAL GIFTS, AT THE 
RATE OF MORE THAN SIX PER DAY. Absolute Destitution is 
the alone qualification, but the most rigid examination is instituted to 
discover and prevent imposition, 


No REALLY DESTITUTE BOY or GIRL HAS EVER BEEN 
REFUSED ADMISSION, irrespective of Nationality, Age, Creed, 
or Physical Defects. 


§22 TRAINED CHILDREN were placed out LAST YEAR in GOOD 
SITUATIONS in CANADA alone (£8 10s. pays for the complete 
outfit and passage of one Boy or Girl). 


OVER 500 other BOYS and GIRLS were placed out in Service last 
year in England alone and are doing well. 


‘el all, more than TEN THOUSAND WAIFS and STRAYS have 
been gathered into these HOMES, carefully fitted for an Industrial 
Career, and then placed out in Service at Home or Abroad. 


N° ENDOWMENT OF ANY KIND exists, the whole being DE- 
PENDENT on the FREEWILL OFFERINGS of the Benevolent. 


£16 WILL MAINTAIN a BOY or GIRLin the HOMES 

for a YEAR, but ANY GIFTS, however small, will be 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED, if addressed to the 
Treasurer, WM. FOWLER, Esq.; to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee, 8. G. SHEPPARD, Esq.; orto the Founder, Dr. T. J. 
BARNARDO, at the Offices of the Institution, 


18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, London, E. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
PRICE 21s. WILL LAST 


postrree. HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


An agreeable, natural, and certain Remedy for 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, 


Lumbago, Indig ection, 
Sciatica, Constipa 
Nervous Affections, Liver Disorders, 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free), and 
you will have an effectual and marvellous remedy alwsys at hand. Harness’ 
Electropathic Belt pr Health, Strength, and Energy. 


Th Testi receivea. Write 


The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


52 OXFORD ST.,LONDON, W. 


Corner of Rathbone Place, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 
OBESITY easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, without hardship or nauseating ee 
A valuable treatise. showing how fut can be destroyed (not merely legened) ond the cause 
removed, together with the prescription, advice. and explanations HOW To" ACT, sent 
envelope, on receipt six stamps. 
only ever issued.” ¥. Med. Review. 
E. K. Lyxtox, Bl b Mansion, Bl b London. 


D UTY. 
Knowest thon yesterday, its aim and reason ; 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ? 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidéen season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings 
VEGETABLE MOTO. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL | MAIL STEAMERS 


an 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS and | COLOMBO every 
CHINA. STRAITS and JAPA 
USTR A.NEW ZEA LAND 
and a4 ANIA 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

For particulars apply to the Company's Oilices, 122 Leadenhall Street, Londor, EC. 


fk ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. On the Sea-shore. Air 
one pa nd equable eutumn and winter months, 
Lfracombe, Deven, 


| 

| 

= 


